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“No other readers are so successful in awakening the interest 
of pupils and increasing their reading 


JUDSON AND BENDER'S 


(jraded [Literature Readers 


HAVE ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED BY 


Boston 


New York Philadelphia 
Brooklyn Jersey City Detroit 
Buffalo Des Moines Rochester 
Waco New Haven Trenton 


AND MANY OTHER CITIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


First Book 128 pages 25 cents 
Second Book 202 pages 40 cents 
Third Book 232 pages 45 cents 
Fourth Book 262 pages 50 cents 
Fifth Book 262 pages 50 cents 


For special terms for introduction 
and exchange address the publishers. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


29, 31, 33 East 19th Street, New York. 


Brooks’s New Mental Arithmetic 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu. D. 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools 


ADOPTED by the States of ADOPTED by 
West Virginia Cities, Boroughs 
South Carolina vounties 
Townships 


Oregon All Over the United States 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
BEST BOOK ON THIS SUBJECT 
IN THE FIELD TO-DAY 


Analytical Methodical 


Logical Progressive 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COPIPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
614 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


A New Book of Fairy Tales to Delight the Children 


Stories of Mother Nature and the Elves. 


and to Teach them Love of Nature and Kindness to Animals. 


ofticer of the Bands of Mercy and of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. She felt that 
‘he principles of these organizations could be taught better by illustration than by precept; and as she 
could nut find just the story she wanted to use, she began to write stories herself, and tell them to the 
children, They took at once with the children, who listened to her with enraptured attention; and it is 
by request of the teachers of Syracuse that these stories are now published in book form. 

They are fairy tales, and as such appeal to the interest and the imagination of children. But they 
deal with nature — with flowers and birds and animals, even with the clouds and the breezes and the 
months. The titles show the variety of topics: ‘‘ King Kindness and the Witch,” ‘‘ Mother Nature’s 


KING KINDNESS AND OTHER STORIES. — By HELEN WELLs. 


| House- Cleaning,” ‘‘ The Naughty Raincloud,” ‘ The Story of the Lilies,” “What the Maple Sugar 
| Said,” “ Daisy’s Trip to Fairyland,” ‘The Trouble in Flowerland,” ‘ How Breeze Became a Detective.” 

That they are fascinating to children has been abundantly proved, but they are alao wholesome and 
stimulating. They inspire sympathy with nature in all its forms, and kindness to all animate beings. 
For supplementary reading 1n school, and for the home circle, nothing more attractive or helpful bas 
ever been written, 

Their attractiveness is increased by an abundance of illustrations by Louise A. Shrimpton, who has 
not only caught the characteristic poses of childhood, but has also shown a happy imagination in giving 
form to the breezes and the clouds, as well as to flowers and birds and animals, If you want to make 
your children happy, give them this book. 


Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 118. 29 Illustrations. SO cents. 


You cannot give a child a more delightful or profitable Christmas present. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, New Vork. 


F Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic have not been adopted for your schools, they should 


be at an early day. 


terms: for a first supply. 


These Arithmetics are in grades, a book for each school 
year. Sample copies will be mailed for 15 cents each. 


If you are not acquainted with them, you are respectfully invited to become so. The 
publishers will be pleased to correspond with you, give all information concerning them, and make favorable 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
BOSTON - NEW YORK — CHICAGO. 


ON’TS. 


of paper require 
pencils. 

Don’t be without a pencil. 

Don’t think that any pencil is 
“good enough.” 


Don't forget that the best made 
pencil is the cheapest pencil. 
Don’t forget that there are soft 


pencils, soft mediums, mediums, 
hard, and very hard pencils. 


Don’t forget that different pencils 
are made for different kinds of work. 


Don't forget that different kinds 


Don’t blame the pencil when the 
fault is somewhere else. 


Don’t forget you are in America. 
Don't believe that all good things 
come from over the ocean. 


Don’t use foreign pencils when 
you can get equally good ones that 
are made in your own country. 


Don't forget that Dixon’s “Amer- 
ican Graphite” Pencils are made 
in America, by American workmen, 
and of American materials. 


different kinds of 


Don’t forget that if your stationer 
does not keep Dixon’s Pencils, sam- 
ples worth double the money will be 
sent you on receipt of 16 cents, 


Don't forget to mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION when you 
write for the samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.,, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Boston & Maine Railroad. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS OW TO 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE 


Lowest RATES |GRAND PRIZE, at Paris. CELEBRATE 


Fast Trai n Se rvice penmaker, sad no other pon-maker has it- Washington’s Birthday 
BETWEEN Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. Arbor Day 


BOSTON CHICAGO He Maynard Zoological 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


Thanksgiving Day 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the ore ; 
PF a highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a ss Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how ienenens wt 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal " 
Through Trains. than a picture of it in some book. Paor. JOHN A. SHEDD Anp OTHERS. 
These collections are prepared only by Paber, 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. Wm. D. McPH ERSO?’, New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
D. J. FLANDERS, South Framingham, Mass. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C. J. MAYNARD. 


What the buyer of a 


Remington Typewriter 


sets! 


The most durable writing machine mad 


The largest output of work by the ania 
The greatest economy of Time, Material and Expense fj 
The Best Investment—The machine which depreciates "= 
least from year to year 


To Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL oF 
EpvcaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE ur 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Seseaadty, New York omer a — named conditions are 
complied with. 
THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. For special inducements to secure 


Clubs, address 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN | Co, 


t St., Boston, Mass. 
By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 3 Somerse oston 
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USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 


nce unnecessary T particulars. aper, pages. book. Sai ne free. 
LARK & Co.,4th and Locust Sta, Price, 18 cents Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. Massachusetts Ave.. Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HE Publishers of the Journat or Epucation, ever alert to the desires of HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States (a) To any present subscriber who will ea us one new 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. cash subscription, use coupon No 1. 
In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational (b) To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so oes (c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
: : ption, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to (d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of — 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the No. 1. 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL oF EpvucATION 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for @ inet Leak 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. j= 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are Send Artogravure No. ...... fo 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. | 
We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below :— os at 
No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, . Size, 22x30 
MADONNA Di SAN SISTI (by Raphael), Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 28 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. No. 2. 
No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, . . . . 17x24 Lnclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, ; : 22 x 30 Epucation fo the address given below. 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . , 17x 22 “i Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
No. 6.. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 17522 | 28 
Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with __ BHU 
the Journat or Epucatioyn, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- No. 3 
Inclosed find ........ being due on my subscription to the 
£ n ordering, use one of the coupons; 
T uine ‘effect of brush cutting or Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., ER eee 
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Number 21. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES, 
In clubs of three or more, 
One renewal and one new subscription, 280 © qe 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at ps neg 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, . .. . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, - - . - - = Boston, Mass. 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 1900. 


BY LUCY HAYES-MAC QUEEN. 


Puritan feast-day, we love thee and bless thee, 
We, of New England, whose heirloom thou art; 

We, of strange countries, who gladly confess thee— 
Feast of the loyal and fearless of heart. 


Beautiful day, smile upon us with gladness, 
Now that our country is mighty and free; ' 
No famine-struck band in old Plymouth, with sadness, 
Weeping the dead, bow their knee before thee. 


No, but a country of wealth and of power 
Kneels down to-day to give thanks to its King, 
Who stood by the Fathers in their trying hour, 
And built up a nation from out their offspring. 


Thanksgiving Day, see, our altars are lighted, 
Unlike the rude pulpit that stood by the sea; 
Cathedrals send up their high anthems, delighted, 
Thanksgiving to render the God of the free. 
List to their prayer, waft it high to His heaven: 
“God of the Puritan, Father of all, 
Bless our dear country, and give us the leaven 
Of love in our hearts that shall hold pride in thrall. 


“Give us the faith of the Puritan, Father, 
Whatever our creed or opinions may be; 

O, give us the faith that would martyred be, rather 
Than live in abundance unfaithful to Thee! 


“And give us the Puritan virtues—the power 

To be just, and simple, and honest, and true, 
Forgetful of self; and in each trying hour 

But mindful of what Thou wouldst have-us to do. 


“Thanks, thanks for the blessings so signally showered 
Upon us, our Father, since Puritan days; 

To Thee, with dominion and justice empowered, 
Be glory and honor, thanksgiving and praise!” 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT Lizziz A. Mason, Orange, Mass: 
A school system is like a business firm whose opera- 
tions are limited only by the capital available for use. 


SuPERINTENDENT WALKER, Aiken, S. C.: Irreg- 
ular attendance defeats the attempt to educate a 
child and is an injury to the child. It defeats the 


- end of education by breaking up the child’s interest 


and gives him the impression that school does not 
amount to much. It is an injury to the child be- 
cause it develops habits of irregularity. 


V. V. O’Suea, University of Wisconsin: With 


the progress of the child through the schools, man- - 


ual training should occupy a less and less important 
place, except for those pupils whose wills in matur- 
ity are to be manifested primarily in energizing and 
coordinating muscular action. 
carpenter should continue, in all stages of his edu- 
cational course, to make manual training of this 
special sort his most important occupation ; his organ- 
ism should keep adjusted to this way of action. But 
a boy who is to deal with questions of jurisprudence 
or medicine or education will suffer arrest in his 
evolution if he is kept too long at work with his 
hands. 

Supertnrenpent Frank Riaer, Portland, Ore. : 
Teachers who daily carry home basketsful of pa- 
pers to be marked have no time for self culture, no 
time to keep abreast with the latest pedagogical 
thought, and, worst of all, no time to form adequate 
plans for the work of the succeeding day. 


A boy who is to be a_ 


HALL OF FAME. 


TWENTY-NINE EMINENT AMERICANS CHOSEN BY NINETY-SEVEN EMINENT MEN, 


Twenty-nine of America’s most eminent men of the 
past are to be honored by having tablets in the new Hall 
of Fame erected for the New York University, New York 
City, at a cost of $200,000. These thirty men have been 
selected by ninety-seven of the most prominent Ameri- 
caus of to-day, and each of the twenty-nine received fifty- 
one votes in order to secure a tablet in this hall. The 
twenty-nine famous Americans, with the number of 
votes received by each, are as follows:— 


George Washington .................... 97 
Ralph Waldo Emerson............ 87 


There were upwards of 5,000 votes cast by the ninety- 
seven judges. In all, they voted for 234 different per- 
sons. There were twenty-three authors, six business 
mer, sixteen inventors, twenty-one explorers: and mis- 
sionaries, fifteen educators, and five philanthropists. 


NINETY-SEVEN JUDGES. 


The judges were chosen from four different classes of 
men, eminent judges, publicists (including editors and 
authors), college presidents, professors of history and 
scientists. These were as follows:— 


JUDGES. 


. W. Bartch, Utah. 
. Bartholomew, North Dakota, 
. 8S. Bonnifield, Nevada. 
Brantley, Montana. 
. J. Brewer, associate judge, Washington, D. C. 
. Campbell, Colorado. 
. B. Cassaday, Wisconsin. 
. Corson, South Dakota. 
. Dent, West Virginia. 
. T. Faircloth, North Carolina. 
W. Fuller, Washington, D. C. 


Gaines, Texas. 
Hazelrig, Kentucky. 
eith, Virginia. 
McClellan, Alabama. 
Nichols, Louisiana. 
Norval, Nebraska. 
N. Potter, Wyoming. 
Nicholson, Delaware. 
. Start, Minnesota. 
Taylor, Florida. 
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C. BE. Wolverton, Oregon. 
T. H. Woods, Mississippi. 


PUBLICISTS, EDITORS, AND AUTHORS. 


J. S. Billings, New York. 

B. P. Bowne, Boston. 

J. M. Buckley, Madison, N. J. 
Grover Cleveland, Princeton, N. J. - 
G. F. Edmunds, Philadelphia. 

E Eggleston, Madison, Ind. 

G P. Fisher, New Haven, Conn. 

R. W. Gilder, New York. 

E E. Hale, Roxbury, Mass. 

A. B. Hart, Cambridge, Mass. 

T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass. 
J. F. Hurst, Washington. 

St. C. Kelway, Brooklyn, 

P. V, Myers, Cincinnati, 


George E. Post, Beyrout, Syria. 
Whitelaw Reid, New York. 

J. ¥. Rhodes, Boston. 

T. Roosevelt, Albany. 

Albert Shaw, New York. 

W. M. Sloane, New York. 

EB. C. Stedman, New York. 

M. C. Tyler, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Anson J. Upson, Albany, N. Y. 
C. D. Warner, Hartford, Conn. 
Andrew D. White, Berlin. 
Woodrow Wilson, Princeton, N. J. 


The following tables show how each class of judges 
voted on each name, except the scattering. This table 
is necessary to appreciate the elements necessary to suc- 
cess. One must have been a favorite with all classes:— 


iy g2 

1--William Cullen Bryant.. 11 8 18 11 48 
2—James Fenimore Cooper.. 11 7 7 5 30 
3—Ralph Waldo Emerson... 24 26 20 16 86 
4—William Lloyd Garrison.. 6 5 6 2 19 
5-—Horace Greeley .......... 12 10 9 14 45 
6—Nathaniel Hawthorne ... 21 24 19 8 72 
7—-Washington Irving ...... 24 20 22 16 82 
8-—Henry W. Longfellow ... 24 21 «22 17 84 
9—John Lothrop Motley.... 8 15 11 7 41 
10—Wendell Phillips ........ 7 2 6 4 29 
11—William H. Prescott...... 7 9 6 10 32 
12—Edgar Allan Poe ........ 9 7 11 10 37 
- 13—Noah Webster ........... 8 8 10 9 35 

(B) BUSINESS MEN 
MAG 2 3 4 3 12 
Amos Lawrence .........+++- 4 5 10 1 20 
Cornelius Vanderbilt ........ 6 7 6 9 28 
(C) EDUCATORS. 
Thomas H. Gallaudett....... 4 3 4 3 14 
22 22 12 11 67 
Francis Wayland ........... 9 4 5 t: 25 
Tneodore D. Woolsey........ 4 7 8 3 22 
(D) INVENTORS. 
7 3 2 0 12 
Robert 20 24 19 21 84 
Charles Goodyear ........... 1 6 2 4 13 
Richard HOS 3 4 3 19 
14 12 10 17 53 
Cyrus Hall McCormick....... 3 10 4 9 26 
Samuel F. B. Morse.......... 22 23 16 19 76 
Horace Welles. as 3 3 5 1 12 
(E) MISSIONARIES AND EXPLORERS. 
Daniel Boone .....ccccccscecs 6 10 6 12 34 
John Charles Fremont ...... 3 4 3 7 17 
Samuel Houston ...........- 2 5 2 5 14 
Adoniram Judson ........... 13 7 9 6 35 
Elisha Kent Kane .......... 5 4 5 7 21 
Meriwether Lewis ........... 2: 6 4 1 13 
Marcus Whitman ........... 10 3 0 6 19 
George Rogers Clark......... 1 6 1 17 
(F) PHILANTHROPISTS. 
John 5 4 4 3 16 
Peter 18 17 18 15 68 
Derothea Lynde Dix......... 4 1 6 1 13 
Johns Hopkins ............:. 1 4 12 6 23 
George Peabody ...........- 19 25 1 16 61 
(M) RULERS AND STATESMEN. 

i—John Quincy Adams..... 13 14 13 8 48 
2—John Adams ...:.......- 15 18 14 14 61 
2—Samuel Adams .......... 11 8 at 3 33 
4—Thomas H. Benton ....... 4 2 1 9 16 
&—John C, Calhoun......... 13 14 10 12 49 
6—Salmon Portland Chase. 2 1 5 5 13 
Clay... 18 21 16 19 74 
8—Benjamin Franklin ..... 24 26 22 22 94 
9—John Hancock .......... 3 2 3 4 12 
10—Patrick Henry .......... 10 9 39 
1i1—Andrew Jackson ........ 11 15 10 13 49 
7 6 5 7 25 
13—Thomas Jefferson ....... 24 24 21 21 90 
14—Abraham Lincoln ....... 25 26 23 22 96 
15—James Madison ......... 10 . 14 10 14 48 
16—James Monroe ........--- 3 4 0 12 19 
17—William H. Seward...... 5 6 5 8 24 
18—Charles Sumner ...:..... 9 6 4 7 26 


19—George Washington ....,. 26 26 23 23 97 
20—Daniel Webster 26 26 
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PREACHERS AND THEOLOGIANS. F. W. Blackmar, Kansas. James Monroe. Monroe only received nineteen votes, all 
Week 66 E. G. Bourne, Yale. told. Grover Cleveland did not vote for him. Cleve- 
Horace Bushnell ...............-. oeeeecs esvvescevees OS H. E. Bourne, Western Reserve. land’s vote for statesmen was Samuel Adams, Franklin, 
John Jay, Jefferson, Lincoln, James Madison, Washing- 
vss 16 J. W. Burgess, Columbia. ton, and Webster. 
21 E. Channing, Harvard. For authors and editors individuals voted as follows: — 
SCATTERING VOTE. R. H. Dabney, Virginia. Ex-President Grover Cleveland’s vote was as follows: 
F. M. Fling, Nebraska. son, Irving, Longfellow, John Lathrop Motley, and Web- 
Lyman Beecher .............csesseccecccececcsececes 4 B. A. Hinsdale, Michigan. ster as authors, and Amos Lawrence as business man. 
C. W. Hunt, New York City. Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller voted for B t, 
John James 67  H. P. Judson, Chicago. ley, and William H. Prescott. Justice Fuller did not see 
J. H. T. McPherson, Georgia. Emerson, William Lloyd Garrison, Greeley, Hawthorne, 
Benjamin Silliman 18 D. Morse, Amherst. Irving, Longfellow, Edgar Allan Poe, and Noah Web- 
19 E. C. Pickering, Harvard. ster. He did not vote for any business men. 
SCATTERING VOTE. R. F. Raymond, New York City. Whitelaw Reid voted for Emerson, Greeley, Haw- 
. 10 T. J. Shahan, Catholic University of America. thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Motley, Poe, and Cornelius 
R. D. Shepard, Northwestern. Vanderbilt. 
Spencer Baird .... 2.2... eccesccncccesecccccecs coe 8 G. F. Swain, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. St. Clair McKelway voted for Bryant, Longfellow, Irv- 
David Rittenhouse 6  W. M, West, Minnesota, men. 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. Governor Roosevelt, Ambassador Andrew D. White, President Low of Columbia University voted al 
James B. Eads ............. Ss i gee ..se... 42 and George E. Post did not send in their lists. The goy- !0ws: Cooper, Emerson, Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, 
30 ernor was leading too screnuous a life to win fame for ®24 Amos Lawrence, 
SCATTERING VOTE. himself to deal with the fame of men ten years gone. President Taylor of Vassar College Mice ~ pe 
12 Judge F, T. Nichols of Louisiana voted for only three Greeley, Irving, Longfellow, Motley, Wende ps, 
8 names, Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin, so that he 424 Amos Lawrence. 
- 8 thereby made it impossible for any one else to have a Professor George P. Fisher, dean of the Yale Divinity 
JUDGES AND LAWYERS. perfect vote. As a matter of fact, Washington alone had School, voted: Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, py 
Vive “Bot have perfect Irving, Longfellow, Motley, Phillips, and James Harper 
: There are to be 100 tablets in the Hall of Fame. The Edward Eggleston voted for Bryant, Emerson, Haw- 
Edward ao Sere pests 144 Dian contemplated the choice of fifty names this year, thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Edgar Allan Poe, and Amos 
Lemuel Shaw .............-.-ssssseseesresecssssssss 11 nd the adding of ten names every five years until the Lawrence. 
6 also have been dead ten years. Chancellor McCracken said that there were so many 


MUSICIANS, PAINTERS, AND SCULPTORS. 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 

Scattering votes were given to Nathan Hale, the 
patriot, who received five; George D. McLellan, six; 
George E. Meade, six; David Porter, six; Philip 
Schuyler, four; Zachary Taylor, nine. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS. 
Alderman, Tulane University. 


Angell, Michigan State University. 
Barrows, Oberlin College. é 
Chaplin, Washington University. 
Day, Syracuse University. 
Eliot, Harvard University. ; 
Faunce, Brown University. 
Gates, Iowa State University. 
Hadley, Yale College. 
Harrison, Pennsylvania State University. 
Hazard, Wellesley College. 
Hyde, Bowdoin College. 
Jordan, Leland Stanford University. 
Kirkland, Vanderbilt University. 
Low, Columbia University, 
Crawford, Allegheny College. 
Morton, Stevens College. 
Palmer, Wellesley College. 
Rogers, Northwestern University. 
Schaff, Lane College, 
Taylor, Vassar College. 3 
Thomas, Bryn Mawr College. 
Thwing, Western Reserve University. 
Tucker, Dartmouth College. 
Washburn, Robert College. 
PROFESSORS OF HISTORY AND SCIENTISTS. 


H. C, Adams, University of Michigan. 
C. M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr. i 


The judges were furnished a large, carefully-selected 
list of names from which to choose. This list was made 
up by Chancellor McCracken of the university, Dr. 
Edgar R. Shaw, dean of the School of Pedagogy, and 
Clarence D. Ashley, dean of the Law School. In this 
they were assisted by the Brooklyn Wagle and the Min- 
neapolis Times, each of which invited votes for the Hall 
of Fame. Nearly 1,800 voted, and the lists thus attained 
were an excellent guide. Through the press suggestions 
were invited, and hundreds of letters were received sug- 
gesting names. Each of the judges was asked to send in 
additional names, and finally this remarkable list was 
printed and furnished each of the judges. 


This was classified as follows: — 
E Missionaries and 8 
G. Preachers and theologiana........2...cccccccccevee 6 
I. Engineérs and 2 
K. Musicians, painters, sculptors ...............eee% 4 
L. Physicians and 3 
O. Other distinguished men and women............ 2 


INCIDENTALS. 


The Hall of Fame will be erected at University 
Heights, and will be adapted to many scholastic uses. 

The high-toned squirming because of idols not in the 
Hall of Fame is interesting, to say the least. 

Even Pennsylvania is not happy over names not in the 
Hall of Fame. 

Massachusetts is not complaining since fourteen of the 
twenty-nine, practically one-half, were either born in 
Massachusetts or spent their active life within her bor- 
ders, and yet she has as many unrecognized men left as 
any state in the union. 

Charlotte Cushman had twelve votes, and Martha 
Washington fourteen. Edwin Forrest, six. 

No business man won. The highest vote was for Com- 
modore Cornelius Vanderbilt, who had but twenty-one. 

No missionary was selected, the highest vote being for 
Adoniram Judson, thirty-five. 

No explorer was successful, Daniel Boone leading with 
thirty-nine. 

Think of Horace Greeley with only nine votes! 

Edgar Allan Poe had but thirty-seven! 

James Fenimore Cooper had but twenty. 

Noah Webster had thirty-five. 

It was noticeable that, among the votes, not a college 
president nor an author, publicist nor editor voted for 


scattering votes that doubtless the complete poll would 
only elect about thirty men, In such a case, there will 
be another election held in two years from now, and in 
succeeding years until all the panels of the Hall of Fame 
are filled. 

The Hall of Fame, which is built in form of an open 
colonnade on the university grounds at Morris Heights, 
where it commands a sweeping view of the surrounding 
country and the Hudson and the Palisades to the west- 
ward, is rapidly nearing completion. Workmen are now 
employed laying copper tablets in the pavement. 


AKT IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


SERIES Ul. 
FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN. 


The first child of whom we will study and 
whose picture is here shown (Fig. 1) is the most 
famous child that ever lived, and we cannot believe 
there will be one more famous in all the ages to 
come. He was born into a family that was in what 
we would call humble circumstances, from a worldly 
point of view, for the head of the family was a car-. 
penter, yet he and the mother of this wonderful 
child were of the royal line of David, King of the 
Jews, who was the father of King Solomon, called 
one of the wisest men that ever lived, and the builder 
of the great temple at Jerusalem. Do you know 
what King David wrote? (Recite the beautiful 
Twenty-third Psalm.) And do you know what 
Solomon write? Find that beautiful verse: “Many 
waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it!” 

When this child was born a great bright star 
stood over his birthplace, which was a very lowly 
one, a manger at Bethlehem. Wise men saw this 
star and journeyed many, many miles to see the 
child whose birth and mission on earth had been 
foretold long years before by the ancient prophets. 
It is said that one wise man came from India, one 
from Egypt, and one from Greece, yet they met be- 
fore the manger where the young child lay. 

Shepherds, too, heard of this babe, but not from 
long-gone prophets, no, from angels who appeared 
in the clouds above their heads and sang, “Peace on 
earth, good-will to men!” and that is what the mis- 
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sion of this great child was, to teach the whole 
world what love is, Divine Love, so we will finally 
live in peace together, and show only good will to 
each other. 

But Herod, who ruled over the Jews for the 
Romans, who had conquered Judea, thought this 
babe was to be a king when he grew up, who would 
iake the crown from his own head, so he decided to 
have the child put to death. As he could not find 
just where he was, he ordered that all children two 


years old and under should be put to death so to be 


sure to have the child slain. Now this little child, 
so much feared, was named Jesus, and his mother 
was Mary, and many very beautiful and famous pic- 
tures have been painted of them and called the 
Madonna and Child. 


JESUS AS A BOY IN THE TEMPLE. 


on canvas. His name is Heinrich Hoffmann. He 
was born in 1824, and has received many medals and 
other honors for his fine works. The beautiful spirit 
of deep devotion that shows in his paintings repre- 
senting the life of Jesus of Nazareth endears them 
to all who see them. Such an artist is a great 
teacher and preacher to his fellowmen. 

The second picture is called “Pilgrim Exiles,” and 
is by George Henry Boughton, an English artist, 
who lived in New York state from the time he was 
three years old till he went abroad to study art. He 
is particularly fond of painting scenes from the early 
history of our country and has several about the Pil- 
grims to New England. This one represents three 
of the youngest members of the famous little “May- 
flower” band, who crossed the wintry ‘seas in 1620, 


Hoffmann. 


(Loaned throug? courtesy of Perry Pictures Company,] 


The reason Herod’s wicked messengers could not 


find the infant Jesus was, that Joseph, the husband: 


of Mary, had taken her and the child to Egypt to 
escape the trouble which threatened, and they did 
not return till after Herod was dead. Then they 
went to Nazareth, a city of Galilee, to live. When 
Jesus was about twelve years old his parents went 
up to Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover, a feast 
which was celebrated every year because the Lord 
had spared their children while they—the Israelites 
—were in Egypt and the first born were slain. ° 
After the Passover had been celebrated and the 
family of Joseph had started with many neighbors 


and came from England to Plymouth on these 
western stores, then very barren and wild, in order 
to enjoy freedom to worship God in the manner that 
seemed right to them. 

The English government ordered all persons not 
conforming to the rules of the “established church,” 
as it was called, to lose their property and endure 
other forms of persecution. They could not hon- 
estly say they believed all things in the established 
church when they did not, so they left their native 
land, which they loved as dearly as you and I love 
ours, to found a new home and a New World. Our 
good poet Longfellow, who was so fond of children, 


for home, Mary missed her son Jesus 


from among the children, and she 
and Joseph went back in haste to 
search for him, and where do you 
suppose they found him? In the 
temple disputing (arguing) with the 
doctors or learned men, who were 
well-versed (according to those 
times) in the meaning of the scrip- 
tures. When Mary his mother 
called to him to come with her, and 
would have reproved him for tarry- 
ing, do you know what he said? 
“Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” This child 
knew already that he was the Son of 
God and had a divine mission to per- 
form, yet he went home to Nazareth 
with Joseph and Mary and “was sub- 
ject unto them,” which means he 
obeyed them, as a child should 
do with its guardians or parents. ——— 
The child that learns to obey will know how to 
govern when he is grown up, even as Jesus “in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and men.” 

This beautiful picture of “Jesus as a Boy in the 
Temple” is ‘by a Germsn artist who has won much 
fame for his biblical subjects, so skillfully portrayed 


Boughton. 


PILGRIM EXILES. 


writes us beautiful poems of those early Pilgrims. 
In the poem called “Courtship of Myles Standish” 
you will read about a beautiful maiden named Pris- 
cilla, and a brave, but shy, youth, John Alden. 
They were scarcely more than children when they 
came in the “Mayflower,” and they little knew they 
were to become so famous as that poem has made 


them. Although they were brave and full of en- 
thusiasm, we may be sure they sometimes felt very 
homesick for the land across the ocean where their 
forefathers slept in their quiet English graves. 
These young people in the picture, whom we may 
call John Alden, Priscilla Molines, and Elizabeth 
Tilley, have mounted the hill to gaze out over the 
ecean in the direction of their old home, and prob- 
ably some of their thoughts are sad ones. Their 
costume is very quaint to our eyes, the hats and 
caps, the broad collars and euffs, and the cloaks of’ 
that time being very different from ours. The cos- 
tume is pleasing, but the faces are much more so, 
for they are sweet and gentle, though firm and very 
earnest. It was a noble band of men and women 
that first settled the eastern coast of this coun- 
try, and laid the foundation of the glorious privi- 
leges you and I enjoy to-day. We cannot have 
too much gratitude and respect in our hearts for 
them, and we should show it by trying to do our 
part to-day as well as they did theirs nearly three 
hundred years ago. 


TREATMENT OF THE TEACHER IN 
PUBL.C. SCHOULS. 


BY 8. B. TODD, MILWAUKEE, 


She must know more, do more, be more, and 
suffer more than any other breadwinner. She must 
know everything in heaven above, the earth be- 
neath, and the waters under the earth. She re- 
ceives no special credit for knowing them, but woe 
be to her if she knows them not. 

She must teach the three ‘r’s,’ as in the olden 
times, but mark the additions. 

She must teach physiology with all the skill of a 
physician, but without his opportunity for hiding 
mistakes. 

She must teach civics with all the learning of a 
lawyer, but without his library. 

She must teach virtue and godliness with all the 
zeal of the minister, but without his Bible or his 
sectarian bias. 

Under the title of “Nature Lessons” she must 
teach the elements of all science known to man, 
but, unlike her sister in the high school, she must 
do it without a text-book. 

She must teach music, drawing, penmanship, and 
physical culture with the ability of a specialist, but 
must give the supervisor all the credit for success 
attained. 

She must give direct instruction in morals and 
manners, or the school will go to the demnition 
how-wows. 

She must teach the effect of alcohol and nar- 
cotics, or the women of the W. C. T. U. will have 
conniption fits. 

She must spend from eight to ten hours a day in 
the unwholesome atmosphere of a, poorly ventilated 
schoolroom, and one to two hours more in selecting 
material and copying it on the board, to be again 
copied by children, thus exhausting her vitality and 
ruining the eyesight and penmanship of her pupils 
to please the fool fancy of some saphead superin- 
tendent, who thinks he is carrying out an original 
scheme. 

She must carry out silly experiments of young 
and callow principals, who are learning the business 
empirically, and with whom she dare not differ. 

She must govern wild and wicked children, even 
when parents fail. She must be as wise as Solomon, 
patient as Job, strong and enduring as Caesar, and 
tender as Maecenas. She must be more even 
tempered than the Almighty, for the Almighty was 
“wroth with the wicked” when he punished them, 
but alas for the teacher who loses her temper! She 
must be a model of propriety in all things, for are 
not the eyes of the whole community upon her? 
She must know the usages of the world and of 
society, but must stand aloof from both. She must 
have humility, confidence, infinite tact, perfect 
health, common sense in abundance, a modicum of 
wit, a. world of wisdom, and a little wickedness. 
She must endure the foul air, the nerve-racking 
confusion, and the thousand annoyances of the 
schoolroom. §he must submit to the thoughtless 
criticisms of the ignorant, the unjust abuse of dis- 
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appointed parents, the blandishments of those whe 
would help their chiJdren by patronizing attentions 
to the teacher, and the domineering dictation of 
self-seeking politicians. 

She must spend hours upon hours making re- 
ports, compiling statistics, striking balances and 
averages, and tabulating foolish answers to silly 
questions with the machine-like expertness of a 
trained accountant, to make more formidable and 
less readable the superintendent’s* report, and im- 
press a confiding and gullible public with the com- 
plicated machinery necessary to a system of public 
schools. 

And for all this she reeeives a salary which en- 
ables her to live in poverty or on the charity of her 
friends if she falls ill, offends the powers that be, 
or loses her pull. 

[ knock on the ‘pupil who annoys her, on the 
superintendent who overworks her, on the parent 
who ignorantly criticises her, on the paragrapher 
who satirizes her, on the alleged funny man who 
makes sport of her, on the school board that under- 
pays her, and on the thousands of single fools who 
do not marry her—Kansas Knocker. 


EXERCISE IN CIVICS. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


_ [For six pupils.] 

Dick.—I just like this teacher; she makes things so 
plain. Did you ever see anything so simple as that les- 
son in “civics”? 

Nat.—I was absent and did not get it. I have heard 
several of you speak of it. What was it, anyway? I 
looked in the dictionary and the word wasn’t there, and 
I asked father, and he does not know. What is it? 

Dick.—Come, boys, let us act it out. Sam, you shall 
be the fellow that needs the law. 

Sam.—Of course. 

Dick.—Joe shall be the one to make the laws, Ned the 
one to tell what it means, and Fred the one to make him 
keep it, and I will direct affairs. 

Sam.—As usual. Well, you see, Nat, I found a knife,— 
a first-class, pearl-handled, four-bladed, good steel, 
sharp-as-a-razor knife. It was a better knife than I ever 
owned, and so I pocketed it all on my own account, until 
Dick came along and said it was his because he lost it. 
Well, if we were barbarians, we should fight it out, and 
as I am smarter than Dick, I'd keep the knife for my 
own, even if it was his Christmas present. 

.Fred.—Barbarians don’t have any Christmas. 

Sam.—Whao is telling this story? 

Joe.—Well, as they can’t fight it out, and as the thing 
is liable to happen again, I step in and call myself the 
legislative department of the government, and make a 
law that says a thing belongs to the man who owns it, 
who gets it honestly, who earns it, has it given to him, 
buys it, or in any other way makes it his own. 

Ned.—Now, that is all well as far as it goes, but if 
Fred had found it, instead of Sam, he might have said 
he didn’t find it, but that it was given him by his father. 
Then the law of the legislative department would not 
have dcne Dick any good, so I come in and call myself 
the judiciary department of government, and I hear what 
Dick has to say in proof of the claim that the knife was 
his, and then I hear what Sam says, and I tell them 
whose knife it is; i. e., I tell what the law is and who 
ought to have the knife according to the law. 

Fred.—But Dick isn’t any better off now than he was 
before, for Sam will do just as he pleases about giving 
up the knife, and so I come in and call myself the execu- 
tive department of government, and I hear what the judi- 
ciary said Sam ought to do, and I make him do it. 

Ned.—Well, boys, this is fun. Is that what those long 
words, legislative, judiciary, and executive, mean? 

Dick.—Yes; and she is going to teach us many other 
things about the government in this same way. 

Nat.—I guess I'll not be absent on any of those days. 

Fred.—Why, we are to have a real session of the legis- 
lature! 

Ned.—And when the time comes we are to have cau- 
cuses, town, state, and national elections. 

Joe.—We ought to know how to be good citizens. 

All in concert.—We will be good citizens. 

Sing “America.” 


Superintendent and Mrs. Edwin G. Cooley were 
given a grand reception and banquet at the Palmer 
house, Chicago, on November 3. There were 300 
seated at the tables. Prominent among the guests 
were Dr. Arnold Tompkins and Mrs. Ella F. Young. 
Chicago has never manifested so great enthusiasm 
educationally as it does for Superintendent Cooley. 


THE THEORETICAL IS PRACTICAL, 


KY RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, YALE COLLEGE. 


There can be no question that in any suitable col- 
lege course in mechanical engineering, for example, 
there should be a judicious commingling of theoreti- 
eal and practical, but the shop, laboratory, and 


_ drawing-room work should be mainly for the eluci- 


dation of the theoretical, and not as an end in itself. 
Given a young man of broad knowledge, with a mind 
cultivated by the higher mathematics, and with a 
thorough conception of the principles and laws of 
physics, mechanics, hydraulics, ete., and he will soon 
adjust himself to the environment of his profes- 
sional work, and eventually rise to a plane far be- 
yond that of the man whose training has been purely 
technical. If this is so, then such a method of edu- 
cation is to be recommended as more truly practical. 
I am told by competent engineers, and the state- 
ment coincides with my own views, that it is very 
questionable if the student of engineering derives as 
much real advantage from the workshop method of 
instruction as he would gain by expending the time 
in the study of scientific principles; that the detailed 
knowledge of the practical application of principles 
is best obtained by the young man in the shops them- 
selves after his college course, and although he may 
at first be handicapped, he will quickly adjust him- 
self to the environment and eventually make a far 
more competent engineer from his broader knowl- 
edge of scientific facts and principles. The main 
object of the practical college course should be to 
provide a liberal education along various scientific 
lines, and yet to afford such facilities in certain 
directions that the student may acquire a proficiency 
sufficient to fit him for some professional work, or at 
least to pave the way for further development along 
some special line.—Saturday Evening Post. 


THE MARCH OF THE CENTURIES. 


An interesting and profitable exercise carried out 
by the Greenville (O.) high school, J. W. Morrison, 
principal, was an historical, literary, and industrial 
review of the twenty centuries of the Christian era. 
The programme was as follows:— 

I—The Christ. 
If—The Physician. 
Persecutor. 

IV—The Woman. 
V—The Barbarian. 
Vi—Nightfall. 
Vil—The Prophet. 
Vil{—The Warrior. 
IX—The Pope. 
X—The Feudal Lord. 
XI—The Knight. 
XII—The Enthusiast. 
Poet. 
X1V—Day-dawn. 
XV—The Printer. 
XVi—The Litterateur. 
XVIiI—The King. 
Citizen. 
X1X—The Traveler. 
XX—The Man. 


WHO ARE THESE? WHERE ARE THEY 
FOUND?—(1.) 


BY D. M. MORRELL, 


1. A very tall, ungainly gentleman, with large 
hands and feet, and large ears set off by a closely 
cropped head of black hair, and in a hideous military 
frogged coat and cocked hat. 

9 


A form 
Of heavenly mould; a gait like Parvati’s; 
Eyes like a hind’s in love time; face so fair 
Words cannot paint its spell. 


3. The fine outline of the head, the unusually 
clear and perfect moulding of the brow, nose, and 
upper lip. The hollows in the cheeks struck him, 
and the way in which the breadth of the forehead 
somewhat overbalanced the delicacy of the mouth 
and chin. 

4. The young woman was tall, with a figure of 
perfect elegance on a large scale. She had dark and 
abundant hair, so glossy that it threw off the sun- 
shine with a gleam, and a face which, besides being 
beautiful from regularity of feature and richness of 


complexion, had the impressiveness belonging to a 
marked brow and deep black eyes. 

5. He had a hook nose, handsome after its kind, 
but too high between the eyes by probably just as 
much as his eyes were too near to one another. For 


the rest, he was large and tall in frame, had thin 


lips, when his thick moustache showed them at all, 
and a quantity of dry hair. 


6. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly_race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his place. 


She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


A gallant knight is he; 
Envied by some, admired by all, 
Far famed in lady’s bower and hall, 
‘The flower of chivalry. 


Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name— 
It was not her time to love; besides, 
Her life had many a hope and aim; 
. Duties enough, and little cares. 


10. 
Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 
As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face. 


THE CUCOON HARVESY. 


BY WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, 


Now is the time to lay up your store of cocoons, 
looking to those beautiful moths of next June; and 
there are two kinds at least which will prove a sure 
harvest for your winter walk. For weeks they have 
been most effectually hidden among the foliage, but 
now the thickets are full of them in plain sight— 
that is, if your eyes are sharp enough to find them. 
It always adds to the zest of a walk at any season 
to have some particular quest in view,—a rare flower 
or bird, an Indian arrow-head, perhaps. And even 
now in midwinter, when the wilds are comparatively 
drear, there are few objects of life more certain to 
reward your search than the large cocoons of the 
Attacus Cecropia and the Attacus Prometheus—two 
among our most beautiful and important moths. 

The twigs of most thickets are now quite denuded, 
with only what might appear a stray determined 
leaf ‘here and there. Often this leaf is precisely 
what it appears to be, clinging by its stem, or per- 
haps tangled in a tiny spider’s web which the winds 
have as yet been unable to sever. Here and there, 
however, a cluster of two or three will be found 
which have a suspicious look, and a closer examina- 
tion discloses that they are but the artful disguise 
of a living secret within,—the Cecropia in its warm 
double cocoon. But there is a great deal of hocus- 
pocus, too, among these deceptive leaves. The 
bunch of leaves often proves a delusion. They are 
a continual challenge to the analytic eye; a puzzle 
often only to be settled by so small a factor as their 
degree of firmness in the wind, a light, beckoning 
leaf seldom being worth answering. It is often a 
matter of no small skill to tell at a hundred feet dis- 
tance just which cluster of leaves holds its cocoon. 

These cocoons vary considerably in size and shape; 
some being nearly five inches long and very much 
inflated and bag-like; others pointed at each end and 
being more contracted, but always of the toughest 
of silky gray parchment in texture. They are se- 
cured to the twigs by their longest side. and are 
quite commonly (especially early in the winter) at- 
tended by the few leaves which the caterpillar 
originally drew together while constructing its 
framework. Occasionally a specimen is found par- 
tially encased in a leaf, which leaves a perfect mould 
of itself in the silk, upon removal. 

With these another cocoon is commonly found, 
and it is an interesting study of insect sagacity for 
those who are unfamiliar with it. In this ease the 
deception is quite pronounced, and doubtless hun- 
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dreds of the eocoons have been passed by and noted: 
.inply as dangling leaves—‘“the last leaf upon the 
tree in the spring,” perhaps. This is the hammock 
ot ihe Attaeus Prometheus. 

| nlike the Cecropia caterpillars, the Prometheus 
adapts a distinet preeoncerted plan in the construc- 
tion of its eocoon, by which it provides a safe 
an borage for the winter. A suitable leaf is first 
elected, generally upon a wild cherry, sassafras, 
spicewood, or buttonbush; the stem of the leaf is 
then completely encased in silk, and carefully se- 
curcd to the twig for several inches by the same 
means; after which the leaf is contracted about the 
caterpillar, and forms the mould for its winter 
hanmock. The wind and weather at length loosen 
the withered leaf, but nothing short of a vigorous 
pull will dislodge the cocoon, which often suffers the 
branch to break, or calls the pocket-knife into use 
before it will release its hold. 

Only last week, from one small copse in the 
suburbs of the city, I brought home a bouquet of 
twigs bearing one hundred and forty odd of the 
cocoons of these two moths, mostly of the Cecropia, 
also one small braneh with a dangling ac¢compani- 
ment of twenty-three cocoons of the beautiful 
Ailantus moth, which, added to the stock gathered 
in previous recent walks, ran the total number up 
to nearly four hundred. 

What shall Ido with them? T shall take the 
greatest pleasure in dividing them around among 
my friends, to most of whom they will prove a real 
curiosity and rarity, and who, when June comes 
again, will thank me most earnestly for affording 
them a glimpse of that wondrous revelation of the 
emerging moth. 

Gather the cocoons, then. Gather all you can, 
and distribute them among your neighbors. There 
is a winged sermon in every one of them. 

{Reprinted from “Sharp Eyes,” by courtesy of 
Harper & Brothers, publishers. ] 


RIP VAN WINKLE.—(1,) 


BY GRACE CLARK, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


COMPOSITION EXERCISE—9TH GRADE. 


Unity of sentence thought.. 
Points to Dwell on. { Unity of paragraph. 
Smooth joining cf paragraphs. 
| Continuity of thought. 

It is difficult to attain, but very necessary for 
children to learn,—first: That a sentence is the ex- 
pression of one thought only ; thus, in this exercjse, 
it is not good to begin by saying, “This story was 
written by Washington Irving, who was born in New 
York,” as a number of scholars did. That sentence 
lacks unity of thought, beginning with a thought of 
authorship and concluding with an entirely discon- 
nected thought. Second: If a composition begins 
-with the author’s life, there must be nothing about 
Rip Van Winkle or the story in that paragraph; and 
yet,—third : The first paragraph must lead smoothly 
up to the next one in thought, and care must be 
taken to have the next one begin smoothly with 
reference to the last paragraph, + 

The thought in even a short essay should be un- 
broken, yet rising to some real point of interest, or 
climax, or conelusion. 

The following questions were recently used to 
suggest a short composition which should be logical 
in thought. The scholars were to choose only such 
questions to use as they desired, were not to use 
them all, were not to use them as question and 
answer study, but only as suggestions for them to 
follow, and which would lead to some natural con- 
clusion, 

The story of Rip Van Winkle was the subject, 
and as we like to be introduced to people we never 
have met before, it was decided to begin by an intro- 
duetion to the author, and lead to the story in the 
second paragraph, concluding with some thoughts 
about the story. For children of this grade it was 
Suggested that from one-third to one-half page for 
the first paragraph, one whole page for the narrative, 
and from one-third to one-half page for the third and 
last paragraph would balance well. 


WASHINGTON IRVING, 
(From Irish’s “ American and British Authors.”’} 


The following questions were given instead of an 
outline : — 
THE STORY OF RIP VAN WINKLE. 


_ Who was the author of this story? 

Where did he spend his early life? 

What profession did he fit for? 

Why did he go abroad? 

Of what service was his trip to 
him? 

Why did he not practice law on 
his return? 

What books did he write? 

How did he come to write this 
‘story? 

Where did Mr. Irving live at 
this time? 

How does he introduce his story? 

[Teacher here develop for words 
describe, description, scene, 
sketch. ] 

How does the opening descrip- 
tion help to introduce the story 

| itself and the chief characters? 


( Join carefully to preceding paragraph. 
| Do not jump abruptly from author 


The Introduction. 


Fara to Rip Van Winkle. Let the close of 
arrative. your last paragraph lead to the in 
troductory part of your second. 


Note to teachers. No ninth grade scholars should 
need topics from which to write simple narrative. 
An oral lesson will fix the main outlines of the story 
in their minds. Frequent exercises on writing narra- 
tives and limiting these to one page or two pages will 
soon teach them to grasp the important points of 
narrative. This is a very easy thing to teach chil- 
dren, and yet very many scholars enter the high 
school unable to reproduce well a simple narrative, 
and showing no conception of relation of parts and 
their relative values. Correlate with ideas devel- 
oped in drawing, using thought of sketch or outline 
and full and complete picture. 

‘Who is the hero? Is there a heroine? 
Name some characteristics of the hero. 
(Use several adjectives describing his 
character.) 

Is the hero intended to be an ideal one, 
or does the author wish us to see his 
faults and understand that these were 
to be avoided? 

What quality of Mr. Irving’s writings is 
illustrated in this sketch? 

Do you know of any other writer who 
taught useful lessons through humor- 
ous stories? 

Is this a true story? Imaginary? Legend- 
ary?. 1s there any yeal history in it? 


3d Para. ( thing of interest about the 
Con- Catskill region? 
clusion. ¢ thing of historical inter- 


est? 


Did you learn | thing about manners and 
from this _4 customs of the Dutch? 
story any- | knowledge of the great 


change the Revolution 
wrought? 

wholesome truth? 

| beautiful thought? 

How did people like Mr. Irving’s stories? 

Are they read much to-day? 

Did you like this one? Why? 

Is the story liked as a drama? 

Who plays it? Is it popular? 

What rank has the author in literature? 

Why is this story worthy ofa place in 
literature? 


Teachers using these suggestions either in grain- 
mar or high school work would confer a favor by 
sending two of their best papers to writer, care of 
the New England Publishing Company, 3 Somerset 
street, Boston. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVILWS. 

Hill, Robert T. 

Texas, Past and Present. The Forum, Vol. 29, No. 6, 

pp. 734-750. New York, August, 1900. 

A concise presentation of interesting facts concerning 
the largest state in the union. 

Vast area of Texas. Remoteness from Hastern influ- 
ences. Varied history. Constitution and government. 


Industrial development. Population; racial elements. 
Railways. Agriculture. Mineral resources. Educa- 
tional system. Political history. Great natural dis- 


asters: storms, floods, hurricanes. 
North America, Texas. : 


Leigh, John G. 

America’s First and Latest Colony. The Forum, Vol. 

29, No. 1, pp. 104-115. New York, March, 1900. 

. Review of recent political occurrences in Samoa. His- 
tory of our dealings as a nation with the Samoan Islands. 

Geography of Islands of Tutuila, Manua, Olesaga, Ofu. 
Strategic importance of Pago-Pago bay. 

United States, colonial possessions. Samoan Islands. 
Meade, Edward S. 

The Coal Supremacy of the United States. The Forum, 

Vol. 30, No. 2, pp. 220-228. New York, October, 1900. 

Coal famine in Europe contrasted with abundance of 
cheap fuel in United States. Our great export trade 
largely due to our coal supply (220). Coal fields of the 
United States: their increasing output. Coal production 
in Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium. High cost 
of deep mining (221-223). Relatively slight depths of 
American coai mines; simplicity of working methods 
(224-225). Thickness of veins worked is prevaiingly 
greater in United States than in other countries (226). 
Future of the coal industry: bright prospect for the 
United States. 

Coal. United States, mining. 


Gannett, Henry. 
Is a Timber Famine Imminent? The Forum, Vol. 30, 
No. 2, pp. 147-156. New York, October, 1900. 

Area of woodlands of the United States. Woodlands 
classified according to size and availability of timber. 
Geographical divisions—distribution of different species 
of forest trees. 

Denudation already suffered by timber lands of East- 
ern states. Wonderful forests of our Western coast. 

Annual cut of timber. Annual increment by growth. 
Losses by fire and by wasteful methods. New and im- 
proved methods of lumbering. National forest reserves. 

United States, vegetation. 


Beale, Hon. Truxton. 
Russia’s Lien on Persia. The Forum, Vol. 29, No. 2, 
pp. 147-153. New York, April, 1900. 

Outlines the fitful history of Persia: its isolation in 
recent times, and the disappearance of its wealth and in- 
tellectual activity. Decrease in sugar, silk, and cotton 
production, and stagnation of agriculture. Crudity of 
methods employed (147-148). Comparison with Cali- 
fornia (148). Commercial development under English 
guidance (148-149). Uprising provoked by tobacco 
monopoly. Recent Russian influences in Persia. 

Asia, Persia. Russia. 


Symons, Major T. W. 
Canals from the Great Lakes to the Sea. The Forum, 
Vol. 29, No. 2, pp. 203-216. New York, April, 1900. 

Economic importance of Erie canal when built. Pro- 
posed new canal from Great Lakes to New York City; 
benefits that would result from it. 

Obstacles to admission of ocean vessels (204-205). 
Possible routes for a canal sufficiently deep for lake ves- 
sels. Great chain of cities along Erie canal. Problem 
of lockage. 

The St. Lawrence drainage system and the remarkable 
seaport of Montreal. Disadvantage to New York which 
would result from diversion of commerce (206-208). 

Hazards of a ship canal: liability to blockades, etc. 
Advantages of a barge canal (210-211). Possible im- 
provement of Erie canal to meet modern demands 
(212-216). 


Canals. New York. 


Lakes, commerce of. 


The Somerville, Mass., teachers entertain the 
school board once a year in a highly social way. It 
is one of the social functions of the city each year. 
It is a custom good enough to expand. 


| 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, NOV. 29, 1900 


INTENTS. 
THE CONTE. 


Thanksgiving Day, 190000 
What They Say 
Art in Public Schools ....-- 
Treatment of the Teacher in Public BGehools ...... sevces 
Exe: cise in Civics ee 
Wao ave These? Where Are They Found? ...... 
The Week in Review 
Methods of Presenting U.S. History 
Professor Griggs’ Twentieth Century Lecture 
Abandone 
The Philippe Islands —~—_-----. 


For Christmas exercise see Journal of July 19. 


Massachusetts people more generally bequeath 
money to educational institutions than the people 


of any other state. 

Vaccination will go on, although a few citizens 
will everywhere oppose it. Some persons are born 
kicking and will die kicking. 

Now it is a polytechnic school with a million dol- 
lar endowment that Carnegie gives Pittsburg. The 
city was only asked to provide a site. 


Free text-books are not an unalloyed blessing. 
The modern beautiful text-books would be worth as 
much often to the rest of the family as they cost. 


W. H. Sehultz of Merrill, Wis., says schoolhouses 
are not built for playhouses; that play is not study; 
that teaching a child to play is not what the teacher 
is employed for. 

The Chicago women teachers are the gamest 
body of women in the world. No political defer- 
ment of the tax question will be tolerated by the 
federation of women teachers. 


Harvard took a summer turn at the Cubans. 
Yale is to make an all the year round attempt at 
the Filipinos, and now the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is to do the handsome thing by the Porto 
Ricans. 


CORNELL'S EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 


Cornell University, under the lead of Dr. Charles 
De Garmo, is having a highly important course of 
lectures on Fridays from October 5 to May 17, 
twenty-four in all. All in all, this is the most im- 
portant course of lectures upon educational topics 
ever given in America. To enhance their value, 
Dr. De Garmo issues a complete syllabus of each lec- 
ture. The practical value may be understood by 
glancing at some of the subjects:— 

The Function of the Public Secondary School. 

The Ideal Democratic Function of the High 
School. 


Conduct of High School Students, 

Forestry as a Part of Physical Geography. 

Value of Linguistic Training. 

Relation of High School Training to Citizenship. 

The High School as an Extension Centre for the 
Community. 

Study of Physical Geography. 

Constants and Electives in the High School. 

Moral Power of the High School Student. 

Latin as an Instrument of Secondary Education. 

Mathematies in the High School. 

Recollections of English Secondary Education. 

A Six-Year High School Course. 

Why and How Should We Teach History? 

Definitions of Education. 

Training for Life in the State. 

Public Interest in the High School. . 

Manual Training in the High School. 

Profitable Study of Adolescence. 

The Chicago Plan. 

Problems of the Small High School. 

Relation of the High School to Other Schools. 

The twenty-four men are all active in New York 
educational work. From Cornell are H. Morse 


‘ Stephens, John Gifford, George P. Bristol, Charles 


FE. Bennett, George L. Burr, J. W. Jenks. 

From high schools, Edward J. Goodwin, New 
York city; Frank 8. Fosdick, Buffalo; W. H. Wicke, 
Syracuse; Thomas O. Boker, Yonkers; Oscar D. 
Robinson, Albany; Charles W. Evans, Elmira (now 
of East Orange, N. J.); Charles D. Larkins, Brook- 
lyn; Thomas B. Lovell, Niagara Falls; A. L. 
Goodrich, Utica; O. H.. Burritt, Malone. 

The superintendents are: Rovillus R. Rogers, 
Jamestown; Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo; F. D. 
Boynton, Ithaca; D. L. Bardwell, Binghamton; 
Leigh R. Hunt, Corning; George Griffith, Utica. 

From normal schools: Myron T. Scudder, New 
Paltz; David Eugene Smith, Brockport. 

Not only is this a great contribution to educa- 
tional scholarsh'p and progress, but it is the great- 
est move ever made by a university to enlist the 
active interest and loyal co-operation of the educa- 
tors of a state. Twenty important centres of the 
state are brought into direct relation to the univer- 
sity in a single season. 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


What is the future of vertical writing? Will it be 
the only system, will it be one of many systems, or 
will it be set aside as fads are? It is not safe to 
prophesy, and opinions count for little ; but just for 
novelty, it is a temptation to go on record with so 
interesting a series of questions as these. Just as an 
opinion, with no claim to superior wisdom, let it be 
said that vertical writing will be practically the only 
system, the change being as complete as in the pro- 
nunciation of Latin. Further, it may be opined that 
the vote of the New York state superintendents, four 
out of the entire meeting against the vertical after a 
brisk discussion, probably represents the average edu- 
cati nal sentiment of the country. 

The only opposition that commands respect 
comes from business colleges. I do not accept the 
usual explanation, that a large part of the success 
of these schools comes from the almost universally 
poor writing heretofore produced by the schools, or 
because they have experts who can develop a good 
hand by any system. There is no justification in 
attributing special selfishness to these men, which 
makes it incumbent upon the vertical writing cham- 
pions to offer some other explanation. My view is 
that the expert teacher who takes young people, 
mature in strength, with a special purpose to ac- 
quire skill in writing, thinks he can train them to 
make more artistic letters by the slant than by the 
vertical: I have never known a business college 
that has had a fair test of the possibilities of vertical 
penmanship. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that the ex- 
pert can secure more artistic work with earnest 
specialists of mature years, this does not in the least 
argue that ordinary teachers of small children, who 
have a multitude of other things to do, can, by any 
possibility, secure artistic work. 


Of one thing there can be no question, good writ- 


"ing has never been secured in the lower grades by 


the slant system. Even the show work for the 
World’s Fair in 1893 did not exhibit good penman- 
ship. 

There will probably be no denial that the vertical 
system, when taught under fairly good conditions, 
does secure good writing in the lower grades, and 
that, wherever an opportunity has been afforded to 
test its staying qualities, they are reliable. 

The two criticisms that command respect are that 
it is not rapid, and that there is no individuality. 
As to the first, it may be said that rapidity is no 
requisite of penmanship. The typewriter is the 
speedy writer, and must always be. The first and 
chief requisite is legibility. No one will claim that 
slant writing as taught in school has ever been rea- 
sonably legible. The United States post-office de- 
partment reports many million letters so badly di- 
rected as to cause the department serious trouble 
each year. 

As to individuality, it is impossible for any two 
persons to write their names in manhood without 
individuality. No one can write another’s name 
like his own writing of it unless he be an expert, and 
the more distinctive a man’s writing of his name, the 
more an expert revels in it. There is nothing in 
our business experience that so often causes the 
entire establishment trouble as the abominable in- 
dividuality of signatures. 

A third objection which scarcely deserves notice 
from its vagueness is the pretense that business 
houses do not want those who write a vertical hand. 
I cannot conceive of a business house knowing 
aught of the vertical hand that would object to it, 
and I do not believe there is.a case on record in 
which a business house rejected any young man or 
woman who has learned vertical writing, and has 
practiced it for three years in school because of his 
penmanship. 

J. Stearns Cushing, head of the famous Norwood 
Press of J. S. Cushing & Co., has written a letter 
from which we quote:— 

“The vertical handwriting is so much more 
legible than the ordinary slant writing, with all its 
‘individuality’ (which may be translated ‘illegi- 
bility’), that we had about as soon have it for copy 
as print. It has been customary among printers to 
charge five cents per 1,000 ems more for setting 
type from manuscript than from printed copy, but 
since the introduction of the typewriter, and later 
and even better of the vertical system, this differ- 
ence in the price is fast disappearing. A much 
larger difference in price has been made for setting 
up foreign languages, since scarcely any one writing 
a slant hand distinguishes between n’s, m’s, i’s, and 
u’s, but runs them together in a continuous succes- 


sion of up and down slants, capable of being con 


strued according to the number of strokes contained 
in any one of these letters. The vertical writing 
distinguishes these letters perfectly. 

“Nearly twice as many words can be clearly and 
legibly written in a given space by the vertical sys- 
tem as by the slant system, thereby making it much 
easier for the compositor’s eye to take in a certain 
number of words at a glance. In fact, the differ- 
ence between the two is exactly the difference be- 
tween more or less illegible manuscripts and good, 
clear print. 

“If, then, it is of so great an advantage to the 
printer, why is it not equally an advantage to the 
business man, who is now obliged to read letters 
written in all sorts of handwritings, only differing 
from each other in degree of illegibility? I do not 
believe any business man admires individuality over 
utility.” 

The school people of America are not faddists. 
It will be universally conceded that teachers and 
superintendents shrink from any radically new 
thing. The vertical hand had no friends among 
teachers or superintendents, educational journals or 
schoolbook publishers. A more unfriendly recep- 
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tion was never given any stranger in the school- 
room than awaited vertical penmanship, It has 
won its way single-handed. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW, 


\ir. Kruger had an enthusiastic welcome at Mar- 
seiles. The slow-moving Dutch cruiser Gelderland 
hal difficulty in breasting the waves kicked up by 
an ugly storm on the Mediterranean; so that the 
crowd at Marseilles, which had expected to receive 
him on Wednesday, had to keep its demonstrations 
pent up for twenty-four hours. But the welcome 
<ulfered nothing from the delay. The pathetic and 
siurdy figure of the old President moved through 
an immense throng from the landing place to the 
hotel; and when, in his speech to the committees, 
the President spoke bitterly of the cruelties of the 
sritish, and deelared that if the Free State and the 
Transvaal lost their independence, it would not be 
until they had been depopulated, he was cheered to 
the echo. That the French feel sincere admiration 
for Mr. Kruger and pity for the Boers there is no 
doubt; but polities are mingled with sympathy, and 
the pro-Boer demonstrations are being used by the 
opposition to the government to harrass the authori- 


ties and to ereate friction with England. 
* * 


The reduction of the war revenue taxes will en- 
gage the early attention of congress at the approach- 
ing session. It is not clear just what will be done, 
hut it is clear that several things will not be done. 
There will be no revision of the tariff, because that 


would involve the opening of the whole question of 
customs rates. ‘There will be no very sweeping re- 
duction, any way, beeause the situation in the 


Philippines does not warrant the expectation of a 
speedy curtailment of war expenditures. The tax 
on tea will probably remain; and so, probably, will 


the tax on beer, although there will be a strong 
movement to reduce it. The reductions will prob- 
ably amount to from fifteen to thirty million dollars, 


and the policy whieh is likely to be followed is the 

removal of taxes which represent the maximum of 

public annoyanee and the minimum of revenue, such 

as the tax on express receipts, the tax on checks, etc. 
* * * 

The text of the Chinese imperial decree of No- 
vember 13, pronouncing penalties upon the princes 
and mandarins who were chiefly responsible for the 
Boxer outrages and the attacks on the legations has 
been published. It is expressed in the usual re- 
sounding Chinese fashion, but it is clear’from a 
careful reading of its terms that no real punish- 
ment is intended. Prince Tuan and Prince Chwang 
are named for life imprisonment, and seven others 
for various forms of degradation or banishment, 
but there is not a single penalty which could not be 
remitted, or which probably would not be, the mo- 
ment that the pressure of the allies was relaxed. 
One of the worst offenders in the list, Governor Yu 
Hsien of the province of Shansi, who was reported 
to have committed suicide to escape his doom, but 
is now conveniently alive again, is condemned 
merely to banishment to the frontier. It was he 
who decoyed the foreigners and missionaries into 
his vamen with a promise of protection, and had 
them butchered before his eyes. 

* 

The German Reichstag has begun its sessions. 
It was opened with a speech by the new chancellor, 
Count von Buelow, explaining and defending the 
policy of the government in China. The count 
made rather feeble work in his attempt to show that 
German aggressions in the seizure of Kaio-Chou had 
nothing to do with stirring up enmity to foreigners 
in China. From his exposition of German plans for 
the future it would be possible to draw very differ- 
ent inferences. On the one hand, he was positive 
in declaring that Germany does not want more ter- 
ritory, but is seeking only indemnity for the out- 
rages, and guarantees of future good conduct; but 
on the other, he announced significantly that, while 
(ermany would not overreach any one, she would 
not allow anyone else to overreack her. The policy 
of the goverment is sharply arraigned in the Reich- 
stag, on the ground that the military preparations 
are on an excessive scale, and that the Reichstag 


should have been convened earlier to act with refer- 
ence to them. 
* * 

The Hawaiian election was disappointing. The 
native royalist party triumphed over both the Re- 
publicans and Democrats, and elected as delegate to 
congress the notorious royalist adventurer Wilcox. 
One of the electioneering promises made in his be- 
half was that he would restore the Queen to power. 
Wilcox can do little mischief at Washington, but 
his election is an unpleasant disclosure of the 
dominant political influences in the island. The 
native party also has elected a large majority in the 
lower branch of the Hawaiian legislature, and half 
at least of the senators. This puts it in a position 
to obstruct the natural development of the islands. 
Governor Dole is likely to have frequent occasion 
for the use of the veto power; but, while he may 
prevent the enactment of bad laws, it is not clear 
how he can do much to promote good legislation. 
It was felt by many, when the Hawaiian bill was be- 
fore congress, that there should have been more re- 
striction of the suffrage, at least until the people had 
become used to the new order of things. The re- 
sult justifies that view. 

* 

Perhaps the surest indication of the power and 
extent of the gathering moral storm in New York is 
to be found in the panic-stricken pretense which 
Tammany is making to be about to institute a re- 
form itself. That is the way that Tammany has 
of trimming its sails when it sees a storm coming. 
But the so-called Purity committee, which Mr. 
Croker appointed just before he sailed for Europe, 
and charged with an investigation of the conditions 
under which vice flaunts itself in New York, is uni- 
versally recognized as a huge Tammany jest, de- 
signed to blind the public and avert disaster to the 
organization. The inquiry set on foot by the 
board of police is not much better, though it will 
probably result in the disciplining of the two police 
officials of high rank who drove out of a station 
house, with profanity and obscenity, a clergyman 
who had called to remonstrate against social crime. 
The real remedy lies in the hands of the people, and 
it can be applied next year, if all the anti-Tammany 
forces can be held together. 

* 

The Sultan of Turkey has sent a genial message 
of congratulation to President McKinley, in which 
he particularly felicitated himself upon the con- 
tinuance of cordial relations between Turkey and 
the United States. Also, he has hospitably enter- 
tained the American charge d’affaires at Constanti- 
nople. But he has said nothing about the payment 
of the claims for the destruction of American mis- 
sion property at Harpoot and elsewhere in Asiatic 
Turkey. The battleship Kentucky, now on her way 
to the Philippines, by way of the Mediterranean, 
has been ordered to stop at Smyrna, and it is ex- 
plained from Washington that this action is “coin- 
cident” with renewed efforts to collect the long-due 
indemnity from Turkey. The Kentucky is a fine 
ship and it is possible that, when she drops anchor 
off Smyrna, the Sultan may remember the little bill 
which he owes the United States. 

* * 

The serious illness of the Czar of Russia occa- 
sions a good deal of disquietude in Europe. There 
are various rumors as to its cause; but there seems 
to be no doubt as to its form, which is typhoid fever, 
a wearying and weakening malady, often fatal. 
No one can conjecture precisely what would happen 
if the attack should prove fatal. In Russia, the 
Czar is the government, and the personal factor in 
the political equation has an importance which it 
possesses nowhere else. There is no direct heir to 
the throne, the Czar’s hopes of a son having been 
disappointed; and of the temper and character of 
the Czar’s brother, the heir apparent, little is 
known. Whatever suspicions may be entertained 
regarding the devious ways of Russian diplomacy, 
the Czar himself is recognized as a resolute friend 
of peace: No one has ever impugned the sincerity 
of his motives in calling the peace conference at 
The Hague; few as were the practical results of that 
conference, the gathering disclosed the deep pur- 
pose of the Czar to promote peace instead of war. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The contract for erecting the building for the Peter 
Cooper high school for boys and girls, 166th street and 
Boston avenue, Bronx borough, has been awarded to 
Louis Wechsler for $469,383. This is to be the finest pub- 
lic school structure in the city. A model of it will be 
sent to the Pan-American exposition. 

The borough board has amended the by-law relative to 
assistant teachers in the high schools so as to read as 
follows: “A graduate of a college or university recog- 
nized by the regents of the University of the State of New 
York may be licensed as a junior teacher in a high | 
school,” 

At the last regular meeting of the borough board 
President Miles M. O’Brien paid a strong and deserved 
tribute to the services rendered to the public school sys- 
tem by Commissioner Vernon M. Davis. He said that, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the members of the board, 
Mr. Davis had consented to remain one of their number, 
and not resign because of his election to the presidency 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
Mr. Davis will retire as chairman of the committee on 
studies, by-laws, and legislation, although he has con- 
sented to remain as a member of the committee. 

The first Indians admitted as pupils into a public 
school in the city of New York for fifteen years were re- 
ceived by Miss Tate, principal of public school 45, last 
week. They are Beulah and Bessie Tahamont, sixteen 
and six years old, respectively. 

Dark Cloud, the father of the children, has been a 
model for prominent artists here, including Remington 
and Deming. The mother, a woman of exceeding beauty, 
is a full-blood Abenaki, as is also the husband. This 
tribe were formerly of the Algonquin Confederation, and 
resident in the state of Maine. In 178 they were driven 
into Canada, settling on St. Francis. The Dark Cloud 
family removed to Lake George forty years ago, and now 
own considerable land in that vicinity. They have 
moved to the city to give the children the opportunity of 
getting an education here. 

The first pupil of this race to attend our schools was 
admitted to old Grand-street school fifteen years ago by 
the principal, John T. Maguire. He was an Iroquois, his 
tribal name being Say-watis-takana-token (boy with the 
laughing eyes). His schoolmates knew him under the 
name of John Slicer. He was a faithful pupil, and went 
regularly through the school until he reached two classes 
from the graduating, when he left to go to work. 

Supervisor Metcalf and A. E. Winship of Boston in- 
spected the workings of our system last week, under the 
guidance of Associate Superintendent Edson. 

At the next meeting of the Teachers’ Association of the 
borough of Queens President O’Brien will address the 
teachers. The course of lectures under the auspices of 
this body is being given at three centres this year— 
Jamaica, Flushing, and Long Island City. The classes 
in literature and the history of education are conducted 
by Professor Lawton of Adelphia College and Dr. Ger- 
mann of Columbia, respectively. 

It is the intention of the board of superintendents, 
boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, to recommend the 
establishment of ungraded classes for backward children, 
and also for unruly boys. 

A memorial tablet to Hugh P. O’Neil, former principal 
of public school 103, was unveiled last week in the school 
building at 119th street and Madison avenue. Exercises 
in which the principal, James M. Kieran, the teachers, 
and pupils of the school took part were held, the day 
being the first anniversary of Mr. O’Neil’s death. The 
tablet is of brass, 25x13 inches, mounted on a background 


of oak, and reads:— 


In Memoriam, 
H. P. O’Neil, 
1872-1899. 
First Principal of Public School 103. 
In loving remembrance by his teachers. 


The programme included singing by the school and 
music by an orchestra of twenty violins, played by the 
pupils of the school. Mr. O’Neil was a teacher for forty- 
four years. He was made a principal in the sixth ward 
in 1872. where he made a fine record. He was one of the 
pioneers in manual training, and a recognized authority 
on that branch of work. When 103 was opened four 
years ago, in recognition of his valuable services to the 
cause of education, he was made principal of tnat scnoool. 

Services in memory of Miss Anna M. Hoffman, for- 
merly principal of girls’ department, public school 69, 
who died on September 27 last, were held in the school 
building on November 23 by the Female Grammar Prin- 
cipals’ Association. A number of members of the board 
of education and board of superintendents, as well as a 
large number of teachers and former scholars, attended. 
A picture of the Forum at Rome, with a bronze plate on 
the frame bearing Miss Hoffman’s name, was presented 
by the association to the school. Later a bronze tablet 
to her memory will be placed on the wall of the assembly 
room, 
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SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 


Resolved, That baseball is a better game than 
football; that the time has come to give Cuba self- 
government; that the English language is stronger 
than any other; that the discovery of the North Pole 
would benefit the world; that the pulpit is more in- 
fluential than the press——Western School Journal. 


METHODS OF PRESENTING U.S. HISTORY 


DISCOVERY AND EXPLORATION. 

(The following is a report of the method pursued in 
teaching the period of discovery and exploration to 
pupils averaging ten years of age in the Chicago Univer- 
sity elementary school.) 


With the spring quarter the subject in history was 
the discovery and explorations in America, taking up 
especially those which opened up and settled the 
Northwest. The best available story of the life of 
each explorer was read by the children, then they 
_summed up the chief points and wrote their own 
record. The books from which these stories were 
read were left where the children could get them and 
read further if they so desired. 

The life of Columbus was read first, and the pres- 
ence in Jackson park of the models of the “Nina,” 
“Pinta,” and “Santa Maria,” and of La Rabida, 
added interest to the story. In the discussion as to 
the honor due Columbus for his voyage, the children 
were at first puzzled by the fact that Columbus was 
not the first to state his belief in the rotundity of 
the earth, and possibly not the first to make the 
voyage. But when they had come to the fact that 
he was the first to organize an expedition to prove 
his theory, while others only talked about it, or came 
to America by chance, they awarded him the highest 
place as an explorer. 

De Soto’s voyage to the Mississippi was followed 
on the map, and from it the children got an idea of 
the hardships endured by explorers, and some idea 
of the life of the Indians of the South. Of course, 
the chief interest was shown in the death of De Soto 
and his burial in the river he had discovered. Two 
accounts of the burial were read, one in which the 
statement was made that the body was placed in a 
hollowed-out log; another that it was wrapped in a 
blanket. A picture was shown in the book contain- 
ing this last account, in which the artist had left 
exposed the head and feet of De Soto as his com- 
panions were lowering the body into the river. The 
children were asked to criticise this, and at once said 
that his companions never would have buried him 
that way. : 

The discoveries of the Mississippi from the north 
were next studied, and after a brief account of the 
discovery of the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the settle- 
ments at Montreal and Quebec by the French, the 
voyage of Marquette and Joliet to the Mississippi 
was read. Marquette’s zeal as a missionary brought 
in a new motive in enduring the hardships of pioneer 
life. His journal, written while ill at camp in 
Chicago, was read. 

La Salle was next studied as the first to realize 
that the river discovered by De Soto and that men- 
tioned by Marquette and Joliet were the same, and 
to form the plan of taking possession of the whole 
Mississippi valley for France. The children drew, 
on an outline map, the routes of each explorer, and 
located the forts established by La Salle and others 
up to the time of the French and Indian war. Then 
the houndaries of French, Spanish, and English pos- 
sessions as determined by the treaty of 1763 were 
noted, and one or two of the battles which so deter- 
mined them. To show on what basis the American 
colonies claimed Jand to the Mississippi in the treaty 
at the close of the Revolutionary war, the campaign 
of George Rogers Clark was read.— Intelligence. 


The Chicago high schools have seven per cent. 
larger enrollment than last year. What other large 


city does as well. Chicago purposes to be scholarly 
- as well as wealthy. 


Superintendent C. C. 
making a good paper. 


M., Lima, O.: You are 
I enjoy every number. 


PROFESSOR GRIGGS’ TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY LECTURE. 


ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF SOCIAL 
PROGRESS. 


In his fourth lecture Professor Griggs showed how 
modern civilization is indebted to Greek and Christian 
ideals. He had previously stated that, in order to ex- 
pand the content of the ideal of life, it was essential to 
look into history. The value of such study is the per- 
spective it gives, provided the mind is in the right atti- 
tude toward it. History may have nothing for us be- 
ecuse of a tendency to read our ideas into it. In this 
way Plato can be said to comprehend and explain all 
moral standards, yet such an interpretation obscures the 
meaning of historical expression and ruins the student’s 
intellect. True education demands honesty to one’s self. 
Enter into the true meaning of the ideal for human ex- 
perience, and then take your stand accordingly. The 
complexity of modern life renders it impossible to dis- 
cover any one source. It becomes the unifying of count- 
less strands, two of which are the Greek and Christian 
ideals. These are mutually complementary, one empha- 
sizing the masculine, the other the feminine virtues. 
Originally the Jews’ only wish had been for long life and 
prosperity, while their laws were mere prescriptions for 
conduct, and largely negative. The fulfillment of older 
teachings was on a higher plane. The doctrine of long 
life gave way to the doctrine of escape. The sayings 
and deeds of Jesus were direct protests against original 
beliefs. All thought centred on the spirit, the trans- 
figured life. 

But there must be some basis to be transfigured. This 
we find in the Greek ideal. While Christianity was ex- 
emplified by an individual, the Greek ideal was a race 
contribution. The Greeks were worshippers of form, 
harmony. Plato held up the ideal of justice, Aristotle, 
of magnanimity; but there never was a transcendent 
view. There was self-satisfied imitation of form, but no 
spires of aspiration, no conception of sacrifice. 

During the Middle Ages there was a dualism, the ter- 
rible sense of sin and vast spiritual aspirations. With 
the Renaissance came a revival of pagan ideals. In all 
periods since, the Greek and Christian ideals have been 
in union, each balancing the other in our civilization. 

Without the Christian ideal, the worship of beauty 
would lead to sensuality and superficiality. On the 
other hand, the Christian ideal alone would lead to 
fanaticism and bigotry. Virtue is manly strength added 
to Christianity. With the self-affirming virtues there 
must be self-sacrifice. The earth life must be trans- 
figured by the spirit life. 

The tree partakes of two worlds, the deeper its roots 
descend into the ground, the higher do its branches ex- 
tend into the air. So, too, giving self and realizing self 
together enlarge the content of the ideal of life. 


Mrs. Daisy Parlin of Wausau, Wis., tells this 
story, which is not half bad, in the language of the 
day. The little one was going back to school in 
early September:— 

Mother——“Good-morning, my darling, I shall be 
lonesome for you all the forenoon.” 

Child—*I know it, mamma, but I have been lone- 
some for teacher all summer.” 


THANKSGIVING. 


“Have you cut the wheat in the blowing fields, 
The barley, the oats, and the rye, 

The golden corn and the pearly rice? 
For the winter days are nigh.” 

“‘We have reaped them all from shore to shore, 
And the grain is safe on the thrashing-floor.” 


“Have you gathered the berries from the vines, 
And the fruit from the orchard trees? 
The dew and the scent from the rose and the thyme 
In the hive of the honey bees?” 
. “The peach, and the plum, and the apple are ours, 
And the honeycomb from the scented flowers.” 


“The wealth of the snowy cotton field, 
And the gift of the sugar cane, 

The savory herb, and the nourishing root, 
There has nothing been given in vain.” 

“We have gathered the harvest from shore to shore, 
And the measure is full and running o’er.”’ 


Then lift up the head with a song! 
And lift up the hands with a gift, 
To the ancient giver of all 
The spirit in gratitude lift! 
For the joy and the promise of spring, 
For the hay and clover sweet, 
The barley, the rye, and the oats, 
The rice, and the corn, and the wheat, 
The cotton, and sugar, and fruit, 
The flowers and the fine honeycomb, 
The country so fair and so free, 
The blessing and glory of home. 
“Thanksgiving!. Thanksgiving! Thanksgiving!” 
Joyfully, gratefully call 
To God, the “Preserver of Men,” 
The bountiful father of all. 
—Amelia E. Barr. 


ABANDONED FARMS. 


The Rev. Josiah Strong, in his “New Era,” has given 
us some startling facts, more particularly in regard to 
the increase of population in the cities of the United 
States, and to the tendency of the people from the coun- 
try to make residences in the cities and thus abandon 
country life. He shows conclusively that if the same 
system of governing cities continues, it will be but a 
comparatively short time before they will rule the na- 
tion, to its injury. 

The question of how we shall keep an intelligent rural 
population satisfied with farm life is one of moment; ‘all 
agree that the most independent mode of living is on 
the farm, yet the desolate and abandoned farms bear sad 
witness that the city has or has assumed to have attrac- 
tions which draw away from the country many of its 
inhabitants. 

We all know that the trend of public opinion, to a 
great extent, if not wholly, controls our national exis- 
tence and shapes its acts and laws. 

A trend is sometimes of quick growth, and among an 
intelligent people is not generally wrong as regards the 
subject matter; but there are some as old as the nation 
which have been in existence, and do exist with slight 
modifications; they have at the centre an idea of amelio- 
ration and blessing, but are working wrong and discon- 
tent. One of them is that the sons must not be com- 
pelled to endure or suffer the hardships of youth as their 
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fathers did; another, that the sons and daughters must 
have some, at least, of the rudiments of refined educa- 
tion and must not work on a farm; the results are ener- 
yation and indolence. 

in most, if not all, of our common and uncommun 
schools the trend is towards a life away from the sim- 
ple, health-giving country life towards the learned pro- 
fessions, mechanical and mercantile pursuits, 

Indeed, the literature of the text-books suggest a life 
jy a town or city; nothing of consequence is placed be- 
fore the child to study setting forth the health, comfort, 
and long and useful lives ir t4e country. 

The t-achers in all of our schools, as a rule, are book 
teachers. They are not practical except so far as they 
have learned from reading. ; 

As a nation we have not yet laid sufficient stress on 
the tendency of our schools by the selection of teachers 
imbued with a genuine love for out-door air and exer- 

os suggestion is made that the teachers be required 
in the act of teaching to show to their pupils the 
peauties and enjoyments of pastoral life, the benefits of 
agriculture, horticulture, and arboriculture, as well as 
kindred subjects; im a word, change the trend of the 
schools from instead of to the city; have books pre- 
pared and used in our schools in all grades with no 
change of elementary principles, but let the subject mat- 
ter be the concrete of the art of living in at least a quasi 
independence. 

It is known that the learned professions are crowded 
and there is difficulty in procuring subsistence by honor- 
able means in them, but the study and practice of out- 
of-doors industries, and more particularly farming, will 
change all this for the better; parents will not be so 
anxious for their sons and daughters to have professions 
as they will that they know the practical side of life. 

Professions will continue to exist, but they will be 
filled by those whose natural choice is in that direction, 
and not because the parents, or those in the place of the 
parents, wish or desire them there. 

George W. Batchelder, Lowell, Mass. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

The Philippine Islands are situated with reference to 
Asia much as are the West Indies with reference to 
North America. They resemble uhe West Indies, more- 
over, in climate, in fertility, and in productions. The 
correspondence is so close that even the storms of the 
two archipelagos are alike. Hurricanes dismantle ship- 
ping in the ports of the West Indies; typhoons in the 
seas that girdle the Philippines. The hot seasons of the 
two island groups are quite alike, the average tempera- 
ture at Manila ranging from eighty to ninety degrees in 
April and May, while the downfall of rain in both is not 
only long continued, but accompanied with an intense 
heat that is extremely enervating and unhealthy. 

The population of the Philippine Islands is estimated 
at about 8,000,000. The bulk of the population is of 
Malay origin. Upon Luzon, the largest and most popu- 
lous of the islands, the Tagals (who belong to the Malay 
race) are the most important element of the population. 
They are amiable, but, like the natives of hot countries 
all the world over, indolent. 

Yet nature atones for the supineness of man. The 
flowers are gorgeous. The cocoanut and banana, the 
bamboo and sugar-cane flourish. Hemp, of which so 
much of our rope is made, is one of the chief exports, and 
from the tobaceo raised the famous cheroots are made. 
The fertility of the islands is unbounded. 

The immensescoast-line of the islands contains a great 
humber of good harbors. The foreign trade is chiefly 
confined to Manila, Hoilo, Cebu, and Sulu. The bay of 
Manila, one of the finest in the world, is about 120 miles 


ln circumference, with deep water and very few dangers. 


‘0 navigation. Iloilo, the second port in importance, is 
On the island of Panay. 

Manila, the only important city and the metropolis of 
the islands, is situated on both sides of the River Pasig. 
The old walled city on the south side of the river was 
founded in 1581; on the opposite side of the river, and 
“onnected with the old city by several bridges, is the new 
town, which is the commercial metropolis, called by the 
Spaniards Binondo. 

The population of the metropolis and its suburbs is 
about 250,000 to 300,000. Many of the suburban villages 
are very populous. Tondo, a short distance on the 
Binondo side, has upward of 30,000; Santa Cruz has 
12,000; and Santa Ana, a pretty village where many of 
the Wealthy citizens of Manila have country residences, 
Contains about 7,000 people. 

The first railroad has been built and is in operation 
from Manila to Dagupin, 123 miles in length, connecting 
the capital with the rice-growing districts of Pangasinan. 
~Recent Geographical Events, Supplement to Maury’s 
Manual of Geography. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LIFE OF FRANCIS PARKMAN. By Charles Haight 

Farnham. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

Francis Parkman is, without question, America’s 
greatest historian, and there is no present indication that 
his place will be usurped. It is true that his name does 
not appear in the Hall of Fame, but this reflects more 
upon the judges and the absence of historical reading on 
their part than upon Mr. Parkman, for Mr. Parkman has 
made history pure and simple more fascinating than any 
historical novels. He is one of the few men who wrote 
extensively whose facts, historical judgment, and literary 
style have never been impeached. 

The wonder is that we have had no adequate life of 
Mr. Parkman until Mr. Farnham prepared this work, 
which is every way worthy of the historian. The chief 
value of the book, aside from the faithfulness and skill 
of the biographer, is that the author had access to Park- 
man’s diaries, vacation journals, and a large number of 
autobiographic letters. The arrangement of the book is 
interesting, the more so because the chronological treat- 
ment of the author and his works is massed in one chap- 
ter of thirty pages, while various phases of the man’s life 
are treated in individual chapters. 


A LITTLE AMERICAN GIRL IN INDIA. By Harriet ° 


A. Cheever. Boston: 

$1.50. 

The interest in this book lies in the simple, yet vivid, 
descriptions of customs and ways of the people of India. 
The scenes of that far-away land and the peculiar habits 
of its people always present an interesting theme for 
young readers, while the amount of useful information 
copteined in this book gives to the story an added value. 

The story itself is simple, and will prove attractive to 
boy; anc girls, the many fine illustrations appealing di- 
rectly tothem. The book undoubtedly will be in demand 
as an excellent holiday gift, 

NORTHERN GEORGIA SKETCHES. By Will N. Har- 
ben. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. Price, $1.00. 

In these stories the life, character, and dialect of the 
northern section of Georgia are reproduced in a natural, 
convincing way, and the human interest of which the 
stories are full is of that healthy, stimulating variety 
which makes literature something more inan “art for 
art’s sake.”” Many who have enjoyed the reading of Mr. 
Harben’s stories in the magazines will be glad to have 
some of his most successful work in a more permanent 
form. 


Little, Brown, & Co. Price, 


THE STAR SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. New 
York: The Globe School Book Company. 

BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION OF AMERCIA, 
Edited by Mary A. Jordan. 

COLERDIGE’S RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
Edited by C. E. Noyes. 

COOPER’S LAST OF THE MOHICANS. Edited by Wil- 
liam Strunk, Jr. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. Edited by A. H. 

nn, 
GOLDSMITH'S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
._H. Brown. 

MILTON'S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS AND 
LYCIDAS. Edited by E. E. Hale, Jr. 

SCOTT’S IVANHOE, Edited by C. L, Maxey. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MACBETH. Edite. by W. L. Cross, 

SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 

elen G. Cone. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 
PAPERS. Edited by Laura J. Wylie. 

TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. Edited by Mary Bowen. 
These several selections are most admirably adapted to 

secondary and preparatory school study of English, they 

being those subjects placed upon the “Required English 

lists. No pains have been spared by the publishers in 

the preparation of these volumes. The text of each has 

been carefully edited by competent authorities, special 

attention having been directed to the adaptation of the 

work te the needs of the individual pupil, and with di- 

rect reference to the study of English composition. 

EL UPON THE READING OF BOOKS. By H. 

get i Stephens, Agnes Repplier, Arthur T. Hadley, 

Brander Matthews, Bliss Perry, Hamilton W. Mabie, 


and Henry Van Dyke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 


h. Gilt. 306 pp. Price, $1.50. 
ghar not be easy to find so helpful a book about 
reading in any other form. These writers are experts. 

They know how to read, know what is best worth read- 

ing, have convictions, and are withal brilliant writers. 

There is no man who can with equal wisdom, fervency, 

and delightful literary flavor guide one’s historical read- 

ing. All know what the name of Brander Matthews sig- 
nifies as an adviser in reading and studying fiction. 

Agnes Repplier writes with ease and wisdom about the 

reading of biographies, Arthur T. Hadley is no less valu- 

able a leader in sociological readings. : Bliss Perry’s ad- 
vice on poetry and Hamilton W. Mabie’s on essays are as 
popular as they are discriminating. 

THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW ENGLAND. 
By Ezra Hoyt Byington. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
This second edition of Mr. Byington’s record of the 

doings of the Puritans and discussion of their ee 

and practices in England and New England is reg 

improved in many incidental ways, but contains a hig 4 

valuable new chapter on witchcraft in New England. 

Nowhere else in the same space can be found so good an 

account of the attitude of the New England people, lay 

and clerical, toward witchcraft. 


SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. By Beatrice 


Harraden. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Tilus- 


ated. Price, $1.50. 
“Ships That Pass in the Night’ has hosts of loyal, 


ican admirers, all of whom will appreciate the ap- 
pacar of this new and beautiful edition. The type is 
good, and the illustrations—photographs of the scenery 
in the mountains where the story is placed—are really 


artistic, and add materially to the value of the book. 

By the dedication to her readers in America, Miss Har- 

raden strengthens the bond already existing between her- 

self and her friends in this country. 

JIMMY, LUCY, AND ALL. By Sophie May. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 196 pp. Price, 75 cents. * 

This is the fifth volume of the “Little Prudy’s Chil- 
dren” series. The Dunlee family is pictured as sum- 
mering in the mountains of Southern California. Funny 
experiences with their acquaintances, including the nu- 
merous pets of the boarding house, and explorations and 
discoveries delight the reader. Kyzie Dunlee organizes 
a school among the bare-footed boys, and is often 
humbled, on one occasion being the laughing stock of 
her pupils because of her seeming lack of bravery. Lucy 
and Bab, the inseparable, are amusing in their attempts 
to look alike, and are the same dear girls as ever. 
Jimmy is always in mischief, till he learns that climbing 
ridge poles is not, profitable business. He is more 
obedient to his parents thereafter, and refuses to follow 
the teazing boys. Little Eddo is a constant source of 
fun. Other books of the series have made their mark, 
thus paving the way for another of equal interest to 
please the young reader. " 

KING KINDNESS, AND THE WITCH, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Helen Wells. Illustrated by Louise A. 
Shrumpton. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 118 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Helen Wells is doing: exquisite literary work for the 
home and school along lines of nature and ethics. One 
is never certain of his judgment while under the spell of 
a fascinating author, but my impression is that there is 
here as much of the spirit of the genius and power of the 
master as anything ever written for children, Certainly 
the important facts of nature were never better woven 
in story form, and ethics could scarcely be more de- 
lightfully taught. Of all the good books for supplement- 
ary rezding, and there are many, this is the best, or so 
near it that there is nothing better. The wonder is first 
that no one else has done this kind of writing, and sec- 
ondly, that any one has done it at all. 

Here is a paragraph which, of course, gives no idea 
of the way it is developed in the story, but it gives a 
good suggestion of the way in which facts are stated in 
the heart of a story. The Toad and Princess Sunshine 
are talking about lilies—yellow lily, tiger lily, and white 
lily. The Princess Sunshine has asked the Toad why the 
broad leaves of the flower are called petals, and what the 
other parts are called, and the Toad answers: “I call 
them petals, because I read upon them the fate of your 
pet; I call the centre stately figure pistil, because he is 
the leader of the party, and goeth most heavily armed; 
and the six I call stamens, because, forsooth, they all stay 
by their leader—they are stay-men to their prince,” 

THE PATHFINDERS OF THE REVOLUTION. By 
William E. Griffis. Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. 
316 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a story of that famous expedition under Gen- 
eral Sullivan into the wilderness and lake regions of 
New York in 1779, when the power of the Iroquois Con- 
federacy was completely broken. It is very exciting as 
the reader follows the march of the 5,000 men, lacking 
provisions, yet pushing on, determined to be victors. 
Amid the historical data is the story of Claes Vrooman, 
who, while fighting bravely for his country, is searching 
for his wife and sister. They have been taken captive, 
and are living somewhere among the Indians. The let- 
ters written home give an excellent idea of the soldier’s 
life, exposed, as he is, to wind and storm, as well as to 
shot and shell. The book contains much information 
regarding myths and customs—the Feast of the White 
Dog, beliefs concerning the Great Spirit, sending of mes- 
sages, salt-making, the mothering of the fields, the 
punishment of witchcraft and the like, told by friendly 
Indians around the campfire. Making use of the tradi- 
tion of the region, of old letters, etc., the author has 
shown how the “Pathfinders of the Revolution’? opened 
the way for the civilization of New York and for the de- 
velopment of the great West. 

TWEEN BOER AND BRITON. By Edward Strate- 
geodata. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

As its title implies, this story relates to the recent 
struggle in South Africa. It concerns two boys, one 
English, the other American, whose fathers are engaged 
in business in the Transvaal. Like many other lads, 
these have adventurous spirits, and, becoming involved 
in the war, meet many thrilling experiences. Mr. Strate- 
nieyer’s best efforts ape used to bring out the several 
situations, and the result has been a book that promises 
to be one of the best juvenile stories of the year. 

The illustrations are good and appropriate, while the 
publishers have done their share in producing a very at- 


tractive volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


w 1 Chinese Question.” By Chester Holcombe. Price, $1.50. 
Passes.”’ 3 Robert Browning. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, 
: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
the Honor of the School.” By R. H, Barbour. 5A, 
— ‘<The Art of Writing English.” By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. nice, 
$1.50.——‘ Outlines of Social George Gunton ap 
aye . New York: D. Appleton & Co. | 
of the Ojibwa.” Py A. E. Jenks, 
i is.: The American Thresherman, 
te Hypnotism and Mesmerism.” By A. E, Car- 
penter. Price, 75 cents.——* On to Pekin.” By E, Stratemeyer. 
Price, $1.25.——“ True to Himself.” By E, Statemeyer. Price, $1.00. 
: Lee & Shepard. 
Das Madchen von i.”’” Edited by E. 8. Joynes, Price, 
. Boston: D C. Heath & Co, 
en ag Parma of Froebel and Other Essays.” By N. A. Smith. 
Price, 50 cents. Springtield: Milton Bradley Company. 
“The Taylor School Readers— First Reader.” By F. L. Taylor. 
Price, 25 cents New York: Werner School Book ompany. 
‘* Plato’s Crito and Phedo.” Price, 10 cents. ‘ Johnson’s Lives of 
the English Poets.” Price, 10 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 
** Nature’s Miracles ”’ ( Vol. a By Elisha Gray. Price, 60 cents. 
ew York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 
mn A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath.” Ry James Lane Allen. 
Price, $2.50 ——‘‘ Spanish High-Ways and By-Ways.” By Katherine 
Lee Bates. —*“ International Law.” By F.E. Smith. Price, 40 cents. 
—* Botany.” ByL. H. Bailey. Price, $1.10. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 
‘Principles of Religious Education,” Price, $1.25. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Seld by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 20-22: San Joaquin Valley 
(Cal.) Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


December 26: New Mexico Educational 
Council, Santa Fe. 

December 26-27: Nebraska Teachers’ as- 
sociation, Lincoln. 

December 26-28: Washington Teachers’ 
Association, Ellensburg. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Missouri School Board 
Association, Jefferson City. 

December 26-28: Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Jefferson city. 
December 26-28: Associated Academic 
Principals of New York State, Syracuse. 
December 26-28: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Yankton. 

December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 

December 26-28: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 


December 26-27-28: Minnesota Wduca- 
tional Association, St. Paul; D. E. 
Cloyd, secretary. 

December 26-28: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City. 

December 26-28: Grammar School Prin- 
cipals’ (New York) State Council, Syracuse. 

December 26-28: Colorado Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Denver. 


December 26-29: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


December 26-29: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Detroit, Mich. 


December 26-29: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Albany. 


December 26-30: Oklahoma Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Guthrie. 


December 27-28: Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Alexandria. 


December 27-28: North Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Fargo. 


December 27-28: Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. 


December 27-29: Michigan Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Detroit. 


December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Richmond, Va. 


December 27-28-29: The annual meeting 
of the Maine Pedagogical Society, 


Lewiston. 

December 28: Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 

December 28-29: New York Science 


Teachers’ Association, Rochester. 


December 28-30: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Yankton. 


February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 


April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 


= NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Professor G. H. Palmer of 
Harvard University spoke November 20 to 
the Eastern Kindergarten Association on 
“The Qualifications of the Teacher.’’-—— 
A meeting in the interests of public art 
education was held at the state normal 
art school Tuesday, November 27, under 
the auspices of the state board of educa- 
tion. The principal speakers were Edwin 
D. Mead, Boston, Edward S. Morse, Salem, 
Miss Emily Sartain, Philadelphia, and 
John LeFarge, NewYork.——-The N.E.Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers was held in 
the English high school in Montgomery 
street Saturday, November 24. Cnairman 
Lincoln Owen of the Rice training schoo) 
ealled the meeting to order. Secretary 
John O. Norris read the reports of the sec- 
retary, treasurer, and membersh'p com- 
mittee, and then the chairman introduced 
Dr. E. H. Capen, president of Tufts Col- 
lege, whose special department of the 
topic to be treated was “The State.” Al- 
bert G. Boyden of Bridgewater took up 
the theme of “The Normal Scnool Idea of 
the Present Century.” Ray Greene Hul- 
ing of Cambridge spoke upon “High 
Schools and Academies.” He contrasted 
the early academy with the high school of 
to-day, and gave an historical account of 
the Boston Latin and other schools, which 
were originally grammar schools. John 
O. Norris of Charlestown high school 
spoke upon the subject of “The Common 
Schools,” giving an interesting account of 
their progress in this state, and Caroline 
D. Aborn spoke upon “Kindergarten Edu- 
eation.”” Reports of departments, made 
by the chairmen of committees, followed 
the addresses of the speakers, and were 
made as follows: General education, Or- 
samus B. Bruce; kindergarten and ¢hild 
study, W. A. Baldwin; form study draw- 
ing and color, Walter Sargent; element- 
ary science, Frederick W. Swain; manual 
training, Myron T. Pritchard; music, 
Charles E. Boyd; secondary studies, John 
O. Norris.——The preliminary arrange- 
ments for the debate between the Wiliam 
E. Russell Club of the Boston University 
law school and the Senior Wranglers of 
Harvard have been concluded. By mutual 
consent, it was agreed to postpone the de- 
bate from Friday, December 7, to Thurs- 
day, December 13. The debate will take 
place in Isaac Rich hall at the Boston 
University law school. The question 
will be: “Resolved, that the United States 
should use every means to maintain the 
integrity of the Chinese empire.” The 
Senior Wranglers have the choice of sides, 
and have selected the negative. The 
speakers for the Harvard society have al- 
ready been chosen, and are as fo lows: W. 
T. Foster, D. C. Hirsch, W. Catchings, and 
T. H. Reed, as alternate. Mr. Catchings 
was a member of the debating team of the 
Junior Wranglers last year, which was de- 
feated by the William E. Russell Ciub. 

CAMBRIDGE. Since the announce- 
ment of recent gifts to the university 
made by President Eliot on commence- 
ment day, the list has received a number 
of important additions, of which the larg- 
est is that of Mr. and Mrs. Quincy A. 
Shaw, Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, and Pro- 
fessor Agassiz for the addition to the uni- 
versity museum now being built. Other 
specially important gifts announced are 
as follows:— 

Mrs. Henry Draper (additional 


gifts to Draper memorial)..... $3,203.32 
Anonymous (added to architec- 
tural building fund)........... 20,000 09 


Scholarship fund of class of 1883. 
Society for Promoting Theologi- 
L. F. Billings (scholarships in 
the medical department) ..... 
A. C. Coolidge (purchase of 
Riant collection) ............. 
A. C. Coolidge (purchase of 
R. W. Shepard fund (income to 
be ‘used for Phillips Brooks 


5,000.00 
3,704.05 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,187.14 


2,500.00 
William A. and Herbert Wads- 

500.00 


HOLYOKE. John A. Callahan, princi- 
pal of the Nonotuck-street school; is 
president of the Hampden County Teach- 
ers’ Association for the coming year. 
The organization is now in a flourishing 
condition. This is due partly to the bet- 
ter financial system that has influenced 
the policy for several years. All the 
teachers in the county pay twenty-five 
cents each as an annual due, and, as a re- 
sult, it is possible to engage many able 
educators from abroad. The former 
policy was in the form of an old-fashioned 
church collection by passing the contribu- 


What 
Motherhood 


Motherhood means either happiness 
ormisery. There is scant sus for 
the mother, who in ae and weakness 
brings into the worl weakling babe 
which she can neither nurse nor nourish. 

Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription fits 
women for motherhood. It strengthens 
the maternal organism. It tranquilizes 
the nerves, a the appetite and 
brings refreshing sleep. It makes the 
birth hour practially painless and gives 
the mother the nourishment to give her 
child. 

There is no alcohol in “ Favorite Pre- 
scription,” and it is absolutely free from 
opium, cocaine, and all other narcotics. 

* Words cannot express how grateful I am for 
your kind advice and your ‘ Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,’ ” writes Mrs. D. B. Barricks, of Perrows, 
Campbell Co., Va. “I feel that it has cured me. 
I had been in poor health for four years. Suf- 
fered greatly with my right side, also with 
bearing-down pains, and my nerves were in a 
dreadful state. After using four bottles of your 
‘Favorite Prescription’ I am now well. I am 
the mother of two children. With the first 
child I suffered twenty-eight hours, and with 
the second I used pp ot medicine and was sick 
only three hours. believe Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 
ite Presciption to be the best medicine in the 
world for suffering females. I wish you great 
success, and me that God will bless you in 
your noble work.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing om/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, B o, N. Y. 


tion box. Only a small sum was realized, 
and the result was that only local talent 
could be secured.——The high school igs in 
an excellent condition under the direction 
of Principal Akers———The Holyoke 
Teachers’ Association is starting off with 
an enthusiasm that promises excellent 
things for the schools of the city. A lec- 
ture by Professor Tyler was given in the 
high school auditorium on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 13. The teachers invited 
the town people to attend; a large num- 
ber availed themselves of the privilege, 
and the event passed off very well. It is 
the intention of the association to give 
some high-class lectures or musical en- 
tertaiments for the benefit of the city —— 
There is in connection with the schools 
ot Holyoke what is known as the Chil- 
dren’s Charity Fund. The school chil- 
dren bring in their pennies or nickels, or 
what they please, and contribute on ‘a 
certain date before Thanksgiving for the 
benefit of poor little children who might 
otherwise be obliged to stay out of school. 
A sort of Thanksgiving exercise is held, 
and this comes as a thank offering from 
the children. Last year an extraordinary 
amount of good was done with the money 
contributed, and probably it did as much 
for those who gave the money as for those 
who received the help. Many touching 
stories could be told about little children 
who received aid from this fund, that was 
sufficient to tide them over what other. 
wise might have been a very hard place. 
——Arrangements have been made with 
the faculty of Amherst College by which 
a course of Saturday morning lectures for 
teachers will be given at a nominal 
charge, open to all who care to attend. 
This brings a valuable means of help and 
encouragement to all the teachers of the 
Connecticut valley. The programme as 
published in the daily papers appears to 
be very attractive, and the enterprise is 
sure to be a grand success. 

BROOKLINE. Authority was given by 
the selectmen of Brookline at the special 
town meeting last week to proceed with 
the plans for the new manual training 
high school. The location of ‘the school 
will be on Tappan street, near the present 
high school building, and facing the 
Brookline common. The style of archi- 
tecture will be Italian Renaissance, and 
the building will be constructed of brick 
and stone, with a slate roof. The appro- 
priation for the building is $100,000. As 
it is designed to hold much heavy 
machinery, it will be of the most substan- 
tial mill construction. In the basement 


will be the forge shop, 77x44 feet, the 
largest room on this floor; also a foundry, 
boiler and engine room, engineer’s quar- 


ters, and a room for the storage of bi- 
cycles. On this floor, as on the others, 
there will be a number of wash and locke; 
rooms, which, in the basement, will be di- 
rectly connected with the forge shop, thus 
allowing the juvenile mechanics to change 
their clothes with the least possible incon. 
venience. On the first, or ground, floor 
will be the machine, chipping, and filing 
shop, 72x50 feet; a carpenter shop 50x3? 
feet; turning and pattern shop 50x28 feet: 
stock room, circular and jig saw room, 
and offices and teachers’ rooms. While 
the basement and ground floor will be de. 
voted to the more practical departments 
of mechanical work, the second floor wil] 
be for the more theoretical branches. 
Here will be two mechanical drawing 
rooms, library, reading and lecture rooms. 
In ‘each room of the building accommoda- 
tions have been planned for twenty-four 
pupils, and the arrangement of every 
machine or appliance has been made with 
a view to an abundance of light, plenty 
of room, and the maximum of conven- 
ience for each student. A careful study 
has been made of the best of the various 
manual training schools in successful] 
operation, and it is the general belief of 
those who have been interested in the 
carrying out of this idea for the youths of 
Brookline that the proposed structure, 
when completed, will be an improvement 
upon them all. 

TUFTS COLLEGE. A new course in 
“The Theory and Practice of Teaching” 
will be given for the second half-year at 
Tufts by Professor Herbert E. Cushman, 
professor of philosophy. The course is 
designed for those students who intend to 
teach. It will cover three hours a week, 
two of which will be devoted by Professor 
Cushman to a discussion of the general 
theories of teaching, and the third to lec- 
tures on the ways and means of teaching 
by experienced teachers selected from the 
public schools in the vicinity. For lec- 
turers Professor Cushman has secured 
Professor Beckwith of the Salem normal 
school; Byron Groce, M. F. Campbell, and 
George M. Rollins of the Boston Latin 
school: Professor C. W. Parmenter of the 
Mechanic Arts high school, Boston; Mr. 
Dame, principal of the Medford high 
school; M. F. Hawes of the Somerville 
high school; and Professors Amos E. Dol- 
bear, C. E. Fay, and Leo R. Lewis of Tufts 
College. The course will be open to all 
students, and will probably be given for 
this year only. 

LOWELL. The trustees of the Lowell 
textile school have accepted the plans for 
a new schoolhouse. The building will be 
80x260 feet, of light brick. It is hoped to 
have some of the foundation laid this 
winter. 

HYANNIS. J. T. Prince, state agent of 
the board of education, conducted a most 
interesting institute at the normal school 
building November 15. The following 


programme was carried out: “Drawing 
and Nature Study” (primary section), 
Walter Sargent, Littleton; ‘Reading 


(grammar section), James W. MacDonald, 
agent of the board; “Geometry” (high 
school section), John T. Prince, agent of 
the board; “Language” (primary sec- 
tion), John B. Gifford, superintendent of 
schools, Marblehead; “Geography 
(grammar section), Frederic H. Holmes, 
Hyannis state normal school; “Latin 
(high school section), Franz H. Kirmayer, 
Bridgewater state normal school; “Froe- 
bel’s Means of Education” (primary sec- 
tion), Miss Lucy Wheelock, Boston, 
“Drawing and Nature Study” (grammar 
section), Mr. Sargent; ‘Modern Lan- 
guages” (high school section), Mr. Kir- 
mayer; “The Best Fairy Tales” (primary 
section), Mrs. Inez Haynes Gillmor, 
Cambridge; “How to Make School Work 
Valuable” (grammar section), Mr. Gif- 
ford: “Civil Government” (high school 
section), Mr. MacDonald; “Ine State and 
the School,’ Miss Wheelock. Thursday 
evening Miss Sarah L. Arnold gave 4 
thoughtful and stirring address upon 
“Reading,” after which a pleasant recep 
tion was held.. Friday morning State 
Agent J. T. Prince held a meeting of the 
superintendents and school committees 
present for the discussion of the questions 
following: (1) Annual school reports, 
their form, arrangement, etc:; (2) Blank 
forms, papers, and report cards, etc. 
brought by the various superintendents, 
were shown and explained; (3) Possible 
superintendency districts east of Barn- 
stable were considered. At 10.30 Superin- 
tendent F. W. Kingman of Hyannis, 45 
president of Barnstable County Associa- 
tion, presented the following programme, 
which was considered one of the best ever 
held in the county: “Temperance Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools,” Superintend- 
ent A. J. Jacoby, Middleboro; “How 4 
Teacher Can Keep Himself Alive,” Pr'2- 
cipal W. P. Beckwith, Salem normal 
school; “Reading,” | Superintendent 
George I. Aldrich, Brookline; ‘“Seeins 
and Hearing,” Superintendent William ©. 
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pates, Fall River. At the business meet- 
ing in the afternoon these officers for the 
ensuing year were elected: President, 
superintendent 8. Howard Chase, Har- 
wich; vice-presidents, Superintendent A. 
R. Lewis, Provincetown, Principal B. F. 
phillips, Dennis, Principal F. 8S. Pope, 
sandwich; executive committee, Princi- 
pal H. W. Knox, Harwich, Principal 
gemia Baker, Centerville, Miss Susie Hall, 
Dennis; secretary and treasurer, Miss 1. 
p. Finley, Hyannis. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The 100th anniversary 
of the establishment of a system of free 
public schools was recently celebrated in 
providence. Two evenings were given to 
a programme, consisting of addresses by 
prominent citizens, music by the pupils, 
and an exhibition of school work, all in 
nonor of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of their free public schools. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WETHERSFIELD. Mrs. Anna D., Pol- 
lard, superintendent of Southington 
schools recently gave an address on “The 
Moral Education of Children” to Wethers- 
field mothers and teachers. This is a sub- 
ject in which Mrs. Pollard is very much 
interested, and her lectures in several 
places have been along the same line. 
Nearly all the teachers and many parents 
were present. The enthusiasm which was 
exhibited at this first parents’ meeting 
was an encouraging sign that parents are 
ready and willing to meet educational 
questions fairly, and listen to intelligent 
discussions of them. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


ITHACA. President Schurman’s sum- 
mary of the students and teachers at Cor- 
nell University, which will be issued soon, 
contains the following comparative 
figures: Teachers, excluding non-resiuvent 
lecturers, 327, against 314 in 1899;  stu- 
dents in the graduate department, 192, 
against 170; in the A. B.. course, 474, 
against 664; in law, 176, against 177; in 
medicine, 336, against 328; in agriculture, 
91, against 74; in veterinary medicine, 41, 
against 29; in forestry, .22, against 19; in 
architecture, 50, against 43; in civil engi- 
neering, 179, against 198; in mechanical 
engineering, 654, against 556; a total of 
students in courses leading to degrees of 
2,458, against 2,240 in 1899-1900. It will 
be noticed that the increases are in arts 
and sciences and in mechaincal engineer- 
ing, each gaining nearly 100. The steady 
and rapid growth in veterinary medicine 
is also noteworthy, in view of decreasing 
attendance in similar schools elsewhere, 
These 2,458 students come from 41 states, 
the District of Columbia, and 19 foreign 
countries. New York furnishes 1,530 stu- 
dents, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Illinois, and Massachusetts following in 
order named, the first of them sending 
174, the last 55 students. New England 
as a whole sends 113 students to Cornell, 
30 from Connecticut, 10 from Vermont, 7 
each from Maine and Rhode Island, and 4 
from New Hampshire. The South sends 
133 students, Maryland leading with 37 
students, and Mississippi last with 1. The 
state of Texas sends 15. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. The twenty-fifth annual 
report of Johns Hopkins University shows 
a growth of the student body from a total 
enrollment of 89, including 54 graduates, 
12 matriculates, and 26 undergraduates, in 
1876-'77, to the present body of 645, 
divided as follows: 469 graduate students, 
159 matriculates, and 17 non-matriculates. 
In the twenty-four years of the life of the 
university 3,844 students have been en- 
rolled, of whom 1,534 were residents of 
Maryland. The first degrees were given 
in 1878, and since that year 646 men have 
received the degree of bachelor of arts, 
549 that of doctor of philosophy, and 113 
that, of doctor of medicine. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Trinity College, the 
newly-founded Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women, was dedicated 
with imposing ceremonies. Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Monsignor Martinelli, the papal 
delegate, and other high dignitaries of the 
church conducted the service in the pres- 
ence of a large assemblage, including 
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prominent officials, many members of the 
diplomatic corps, and representative edu- 
cators from various parts of the country. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO, 


CLEVELAND. The authorities of 
Western Reserve University have issued a 
statement in recognition of the ten years 
covered by the presidency of Dr. ©. F. 
Thwing. It is ten years this week since 
he came to the university, and in that 
time two buildings have been erected in 
the College for Women, another is ap- 
proaching completion, the dental school 
has. secured quarters, and in Adelbert 
College the authorities have built a li- 
brary, physics laboratory, biology labora- 
tory, and Y. M. C. A. building. Within 
this time they have established the law 
and dental and graduate departments, and 
have built a chemistry laboratory for the 
Medical College. In all, through pbuild- 
ings and gifts to the endowment, they 
have added more than a million dollars 
to the equipment. The university has 
grown from students to the number of 
about a hundred and seventy-five or two 
hundred, with a teaching force of forty, 
to a university with eight hundred and 
two students, who are taught py a hun- 
dred and sixty teachers. ' 

CINCINNATI, Three new school 
buildings will be erected, and plans for 
same are now being considered. The 
plans for the Hyde Park school have been 
accepted and bids received. The new 
building of eighteen rooms for the third 
district will soon be begun. This school 
has adopted the name of the William H. 
Morgan school, in memory and as a 
tribute to the late superintendent. some 
time ago it was decided to adopt names of 
eminent educators, authors, and founders 
to take the place of the numerals of the 
various schools.——The history of the 
Cincinnati public schools, which was com- 
menced a few years ago, and indorsed by 
the late Superintendent Morgan, has been 
completed and is just from the press. 
The board of education adopted a resolu- 
tion this week indorsing it and recom- 
mending it to all interested in educational 
work.——Owing to the crowded condi- 
tions of the second district school, two of 
the four intermediate rooms, which were 
brought down after the abolishment of 
the second intermediate, were returned, 
and this relieves the congested cofidition. 
A visit of the committee on the schools 
to the second district found one teacher’s 
register to be eighty-four, with an 
average attendance of over seventy. Not 
having seats for them, some were sitting 
on the platform. The committee decided 
that the teachers could not do satisfac.ory 
work with such large classes———The 
university trustees, through President 
Ayres, have decided to open a summer 
school to all bona-fide teachers in thestate 
free of cost. It will begin July 1, and 
continue until the latter part of August, 
Last year, when the tuition. was $25, 
about 100 teachers attended, so, with no 
tuition fee, it is expected that 500 or more 
outside teachers will take advantage of 
this university course——The Mechanics’ 
Institute has issued its seventy-third 
school annual. The fall term opens No- 
vember 12 and closes May 3. For more 
than half a century the old building which 
it has occupied has stood at Sixth and 
Vine untouched, but the new century will 
open one of the most modern institutes 
in the state. The directors were obliged 
to make either extensive repairs or take a 
new building, but as they had occupied 
this one so long, they felt an attachment 
for the structure, and decided to remodel 
it, and they have added two stories and 
all the modern equipments of other new 
buildings, and thus enlarged to meet the 
increased requirements. Over 15,000 stu- 
dents have been instructed at this institu- 
tion since 1856, when a new course of 
study was inaugurated, and those who 
are living will be invited to participate in 
the opening some time next month.——It 
has not been decided yet where the Na- 
tional Association will meet this year. 
The committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Green of New Jersey, president, Secretary 
Sheppard of Minneapolis, United States 
Commissioner of Education W. T. Harris 
of St. Louis, Albert Lane, superintendent 
of Chicago, Greenlee of Denver, and ex- 
State Commissioner Corson of Ohio, were 
at Cincinnati some days, and entertained 
by the local committee, Dr. boone, Presi- 
dent Weidner of the board of education, 
and several leading local educators, with 
two delegates from the Business Men’s 
Club. Every attention was paid them, 
and no sight was missed, and it appeared 
they were very much impressed with Cin- 
cinnati as a meeting place. It was shown 
that Ohio sends 6,000 teachers to these 
conventions, or one-fifteenth of the mem- 
bership, and in all the years of the exist- 


ence of this association Ohio has never 
had one of the conventions. If good fel- 
lowship and hospitality count for any- 
thing, combined with the great advan- 
tages Cincinnati can give convention dele- 
gates, the meeting will be held here-—— 
Dr. Boone, superintendent of the public 
schools, delivered an able and forceful ad- 
dress on “Technical Education” before 
the Manufacturers’ Club at its November 
meeting this week. He said, of 700 large 
cities, it was to be regretted that Cincin- 
nati had not made provision for manual 
training in its public schools. It-has been 
his ambition to have this done. ‘Ihe 
technical, which is now at Music hall 
under the management of the business 
men, is about to vacate its present prem- 
ises, and while they do not wish to abolish 
it, they are desirous of making it free and 
open to the public, under the auspices of 
the board of education. President Ingalls 
of the present technical school also made 
an address, and he suggested that the best 
plan would be to equip the second inter- 
mediate school building, and offer free 
education there. He said he knew he 
could raise enough funds to carry the 
school on until the legislature met, and a 
measure got through to include it in the 
school system. As a result of the discus- 
sions, a committee from the board of edu- 
cation, university trustees, Mechanics’ In- 
stitute, the Commercial Club, Business 
Men’s Club, and the Optimists’ Club was 
called to meet a committee of five from 
the Manufacturers’ Club to advance the 
extension of technical education in Cin- 
cinnati——Leave of absence has béen 
granted Superintendent Boone to attend 
the Ohio Superintendents’ meeting at 
Dayton, and also the Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ meeting at Coshocton, O., and to 
Principal Youmans to visit the public 
schools of Cleveland, and to Miss Sylvia 
Evans to visit the schools of Indianapolis. 
——The Teachers’ Club has been allowed 
the three vacant rooms in the second in- 
termediate for club rooms. 


ILLINOIS. 


DECATUR. James Milliken has 
offered $400,000 for the proposed indus- 
trial school of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian church in this city. This is in addi- 
tion to his offers of $225,000 made to the 
Decatur school and $50,000 to the Lincoln 
school. If the Cumberland church raises 
$100,000, and the Decatur citizens a like 
amount, Mr. Milliken will place in trust 
property which will yield from $10,000 to 
$20,000 a year for the school. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. ‘The Thanksgiving 
meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters* 
Club will be held here Friday and Satur- 
day, November 30 and December 1. The 
programme of the meeting is as fqllows: 
“A Discussion of the Newly-Formu.ated 
Entrance Requirements to the University 
of Michigan”; discussion to be opened by 
Professor Richard Hudson, University of 
Michigan, followed by Principal J. H. 
Beazell, Detroit. “The Equipment of the 
High School Principal’; paper, Principal 
S. O. Hartwell, Kalamazoo. ‘The Soc.al 
Side of High School Life”; paper, Prin- 
cipal R. S. Garwood, Marshall; discussion 
led by Principal Webster Cook, Saginaw. 
“Collateral Work in the Ancient Lan- 
guages”; discussion to be opened by Pro- 
fessor George V. Edwards, Olivet College, 
followed by Professor J. H. Drake, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Principal J. W. 
Welch, Adrian. “Civil Service in the Ap- 
pointment of Teachers”; paper, Professor 
BE. C. Goddard, University of Michigan; 
discussion, Professor Delos Fall, a:bion 
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THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years haye been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


College, Superintendent W. G. Coburn, 
Battle Creek. “High School Statistics: 
An Attempt to Determine What Statistics 
Are of Permanent Worth, and How Uni- 
formity in Content and Form May Be Se- 
cured”; paper, D. W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor high school; discussion led by 
Principal A. J. Volland, Grand Rapids. 
“Rhetoricals in the High School”; paper, 
Principal E. O. Marsh, Jackson; discus- 
sion, led by Superintendent R. B. Dean, 
Pontiac. ‘Physical Geography in the 
High School,” programme of studies; 
paper, Principal L. H. Wood, Owosso; 
discussion, led by Superintendent W. M. 
Gregory, East Tawas. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Vanderbilt 
University was recently celebrated. 


' Chancellor J. H. Kirkland delivered the 


address of welcome to the delegates from 
other colleges and universities. Many 
celebrities of education were present and 
made addresses, including President. Ar- 
thur T. Hadley of Yale University, Chan- 
cellor Fulton of the University of Missis- 
sippi, and Professor E. BE. Barnard of th 
University of Chicago. : 


ARKANSAS. 


The new manual training department of’ 


the Fort Smith high school marks the 
initial movement of industrial work in 
the public schools of the state. The 
course for the present is confined to car- 
pentery and joinery, provision being made 
for classes of twenty each. The night 


‘school recently organized is another fea- 


ture which promises great success. 
Superintendent Holloway is endeavoring 
to place the high school on the accredited 
list of many of the leading institutions 
throughout the country. it now has 
graduates at the Universities of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Kansas, Michigan, and at 
Harvard, besides a number of colleges in 
several states. 

Little Rock will soon celebrate the lay- 
ing of the cornerstone of the state’s mil- 
lion dollar capitol building. She will be 
in her holiday attire, and welcome in 
royal style the immense crowds that will 
be present from all parts of the state. 
Superintendent Rightse:i, the Nestor of 
city superintendents, reports increased 
enrollment and bright prospects for a 
most successful year in the schools of the 
capital city. 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


GHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 


With this thought and object in view, CHtLD STUDY OF TH CLASSICS has been written. 


later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. : 3 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


ENGLAND RUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


s In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

The Storrs experimental station at Wes- 
leyan University observed the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its founding November 14. 
It is the oldest national agricultural sta- 
tion in the country, and is op2n for ir- 
spection of specialists from all other 
similar stations. Professor W. O. At- 
water has made this laboratory note- 
worthy as the scene of his extended ob- 
servations on the nutritive value of vari- 
ous food products, particularly alcohol. 
The respiration calorimeter, in which he 
has conducted his experiments, and which 
was constructed according to the plans of 
himself and Professor E. B. Rose, was rep- 
resented at the Paris exposition by a 
model of one-fourth size, which suggested 
the adoption of the plans of O. S. Blakes- 
lee, assistant, by those projecting similar 
laboratories at Budapest, Brown Univer- 
sity, and the Pennsylvania State College. 


Professor Frank Sanders, the well- 
known professor at Yale, has been offered 
‘the presidency of Iowa College. 


The pioneer woman’s medical college of 
the world—the Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania—begins this season !ts 
second half-century. 


The girls at Mount Holyoke College 
carried on a regular presidential cam- 
paign, with Republican and Democratic 
clubs, stump speeches, and all the forms 
of an actual campaign, each residence hall 
representing some state. 


New York University has joined the 
college entrance examination board of the 
middle states and Maryland, and will 
hereafter have no entrance examinations 
of its own, but will admit upon certificate 
of this board, which represents the twelve 
principal universities and colleges of the 
middle states. The university will con- 
tinue to admit students upon the certifi- 
eates of high schools and academies of 
high standing. 


The registration statistics at Harvard. 
show a total of 4,273 students in the uni- 
versity. Of the forty men from foreign 
countries, there are representatives from 
India, Bulgaria. and Turkey. 


The totais in the various departments 
of the college are as follows: College, 
1,993; Lawrence scientific school, ov7; 
graduate school, 341; law school, 645; 
medical school, 531; dental, divinity, and 
veterinary schools and Bussey Institute, 
. 202. These totals, with a deduction of six 
for names registered in two schools, give 
a final total of 4,273. 


President Eliot of Harvard has gone to 
Europe on his vacation. He will be ab- 
sent probably until April 1, and mean- 
while Dr. Henry Pickering Walcott, ’58, 
of the Harvard corporation will take his 
place. Dr. Walcott is the chairman of the 
state board of health, fellow-member of 
the American Academy, and a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. He 
received his degree of M. D. from Bow- 
doin in 1861. 


At a meeting of the president and fel- 
lows of Harvard, on November 12, it was 
voted to appoint the following graduate 
students to fellowships and scholarships 
for 1900-1901: Henry Lee memorial fel- 
lowship, R. Morris; John Howard fellow- 
ship, H. N. Gray, R. B. Merriman; Whit- 
ney fellowship, J. E. Burbank; Shattuck 
scholarship, O. Dunpee; G. and M. Derby 
scholarship, W. D. Lambert, in place of O. 
Dunpee: Townsend scholarsnip, C. 
Bowker; university scholarships, C. D. 
Bacon, H. S. Davis, I. W. Hewitt, E. M. 
Hulme, W. Lichtenstein, J. F. Messenger, 
V.S. Parker. Ernest Cary was appointed 
to a Thayer scholarship for 1900-1901. 
Christopher Columbus Langdell, LLD, 
has been appointed Davis professor of law 
emeritus. 


Wellesley students are having a series 
of lectures on business methods, President 
Hazard herself opening the course with a 
lecture on accounts. 


Professor Fuertes, director of the Col- 
lege of Civil Engineering, Cornell Univer- 
sity, has announced the constructon, in 
the near future, of a new geodetic labora- 
tory. The pians are nearly finished, ana 
bids are about to be called for. A new 
site has been eelected on the knoll south- 
west of the Veterinary College. The ob- 
servatory is to be 90x48 feet, extending 
east and west. There will be a large 
equatorial dome, twenty feet in d'ameter, 
and two smaller domes, eighteen and 
twelve feet, respectively. Eight piers are 
planned for the support of large telescop'c 
instruments. It will be provided with al! 
the usual apparatus. 


The preliminary register of Johns Hop- 
kins University for the present year has 
just been issued. It gives the following 
statistics of the faculty and student body: 
President and professors, 29; clinical pro- 


fessors, 7; associate professors, 21; asso- 
ciates, 23; instructors and assistants, 34; 
lecturers (partial list), 15; total teaching 
staff, 129. This number includes 55 pro- 
fessors and other instructors whose work 
lies wholly in the medical school. En- 
rolled students: Graduate students (in- 
cluding fellows by courtesy and university 
fellows), 160; other graduate students, 
candidates for the degree of doctor of 
medicine, 211; physicians attending spe- 
cial courses, 19; undergraduates, candi- 
dates for the degree of bachelor of arts, 
158; special students and others, 20; 
total, 178; grand total of students, includ- 
ing physicians attending special courses 
in May and June, 1900, 630. 


The Baltimore Society of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America held its an- 
nual meeting and election of officers No- 
vember 14 at the university. President 
Gilman was re-elected president, and the 
other Hopkins men re-elected as officers 
were: Vice-president, Dr. Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, professor of Greek; secretary, Dr. 
Kirby Flower Smith, acting director of 
the Latin department. 


The following men have been chosen to 
represent Harvard in the debate with 
Yale: R. C. Bruce, 1902; H. P. Chandler, 
1901; M. Seasongood, 1901; and P. E. 
Fitzpatrick, 1962, alternative. The Cool- 
idge debating prize, which is given yearly 
to the member of the team showing the 
best work in the three trials, has been 
awarded to R. C. Bruce. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I wonder if you and your readers would 
care to hear from Washington in this the 
quiet time of year? 

_At any rate, one item may interest you 
as it did me. 

A friend—an expert in the bird depart- 
ment of the Museum of Natural History— 
tells me the following curious fact:— 

During the nights of September and Oc- 
tober migrating birds, in their Southward 
flight, strike against the Washington 
monument and drop dead at its base. As 
many as fifteen wild ducks have been 
picked up in a single night. 

Either the 533 feet of the monument’s 
spectral whiteness is invis.ble to the fly- 
ing birds, or it has a fascinating and at- 
tractive power that lures them to their 


death. I give you the fact, and I will only 
add that in it I seem to find this 
“moral’’:— 


If there is danger in flying too hign, it 


_would seem wise to fiy high enough to 


avoid low-lying obstacles, especially in 
the night. 

This reference to flying reminds me of 
the brides that come to Washington at 
this season of the year. They come be- 
decked and befeathered like birds of pas- 
sage, and look—some of them—enough 
like angels to suggest a heavenly fi ght. 
However, I wish them all joy, and trust 
it may be many years ere they wing their 
way to a better climé. 

An old hotel man has just told me that 
the number of bridal couples has been un- 
usually large. This to me a hopeful sign, 
and argues well for the godd sense and 
judgment of our American youth. 

While congress is not in session, the 
New Congressional Library building is 
open, and calis forth the unbounded ad- 
miration of all who enter its “marble 
halls.” 

I have just returned therefrom, and will 
only say it is “a liberal education” to 
visit such a structure, and that every in- 
telligent American ought “to see it for 
himself.” 

Educationally, Washington is in a ve:y 
promising condition. You know, of 
course, that there has been an upheaval in 
public school management, 

Having just had occasion to interview 
the board and the superintendent, | am 
constrained to say I never found a set of 
officials more sincerely and conscien- 
tiously devoted to the best interests of the 
schools under their care. 

Take it all in all, there is an advantage 
in visiting Washington when congress is 
not in session. 

First, one is less crowded at the hotels. 
Second, there are fewer of the seedy office 
seekers that hang, “like a ragged fringe,”’ 
from the edge of every national congress. 

Yours, 
Truman H. Kimpton. 


STOPPING A LEAK. 


Simplicio enters a college, but b-fore at- 
tepding the first lecture he stops one of 
iis ears with cotton wool. 

“What is that for?’ inquired a fellow- 
student. 

“To prevent what comes in at one ear 
going out at the other,”—BEl Telegrafo. 


PROFESSOR GRIGGS’ TWENTIETH 
CENTURY LECTURES. 


ETHICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


“The Content of the Ideal of Life” was 
the subject of the third lecture in the se- 
ries given by Edward Howard Griggs, A. 
M., under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston. 

By way of introducing the subject, Mr. 
Griggs called attention to the fact thac 
the constant object of past ethical phi- 
lIcsophy had been to discover the end and 
aim of human life. Meantime, the con- 
crete interpretation of the ideal in iife 
was lost to view. Self-sacrifice, pleasrc- 
seeking, self-realization may be virtuous 
or harmful, according to the point vf 
view. Hence the necessity of knowing 
the content of the ideal one holds before 
him for imitation. 

There are many elements in the content 
of the ideal, and the first to be mentiuned 
is the body of inherited instincts, for 
which the individual is not responsibie. 
The life of the past is gathered up and 
represented in the life of the present, 
those instincts having the longest bio 
logical ‘history being more powerfui than 
any acquired recently. For ihis 1euson 
the instincts are not up to the highest life 
of to-day. Instincts essential to primitive 
man for self-preservation are nuw below 
the highest moral plane. 

The second irrational element is the in- 
fluence of social environment, which 
largely moulds the individual's view of 
life, although he is not wholly responsible 
for it. Man regards himself as the world 
views him oftentimes, hence a large part 
of his so-called morality is but an echo of 
a conventional type. The greatest need 
is to rationalize the content of the ideal. 
This is the natural result of the educa- 
tion which comes from studying the dif- 
ferent elements in their relations, and 
also individuals, and their reaction upon 
the world, always welcoming views, 
which, though differing from our own, 
will evidently widen the content of our 
ideal. History presents various stand- 
ards fitting special periods, and gives a 
more comprehensive, and therefore truer, 
view of the world. As the ideal binding 
upon the individual is exemplified, it 
changes with the action, and hence there 
is a deepening of the content of the ideal, 
which, is the heart of the spiritual and 
personal evolution of humanity. 


NAME A STREET FOR DR. BARNA; ) 


After much agitation, and in spite of 
much opposition, it seems likely that one 
of the streets of Providence, on which are 


located three of its high schools, wil] hay 
its name changed to perpetuate the mem. 
ory of Dr. Barnard, one of the foremost 
of New England educators, who labore, 
in both Rhode Island and Connecticyt 
and at whose recent death there was wnj_ 
versal regret for the loss and. praise for 
the deeds of the man. 

The street mentioned is now known as 
Pond street, and, strangely enough, there 
were a number of persons having prop- 
erty on the street that objected to having 
the change made—not because they 0)- 
jected to honoring the name of Dr. Bar- 
nard, but because they thought their busi- 
ness interest would be affected. 


HONORED BY A QUEEN. 


To show her appreciation of the gifts 
which Professor Frederick Starr of the 
University of Chicago has bestowed upon 


the Royal Museum at The Hague, Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland has given him a 
silver medal. On one side of it is a por- 
trait of the queen, and on the other an 
appropriate inscription. Professor Starr 
presented the Dutch Museum with sixteen 
busts, representing the physical charac- 
teristics of the Pueblos in New Mexico, 
and a copy of his book on the Indians of 
Southern Mexico. 

Dr. Starr has made a careful study of 
the Mexican Indians during the last six 
years. In this work he has received the 
aid of the Mexican government. He has 
now under preparation a set of the same 
type of busts for the pan-American expo- 
sition at Buffalo. 


MRS. LYDE P. THOMAS. | 

Mrs. Lyde P. Thomas of Memphis, for 
many years superintendent of Shelby 
county, Tenn., has resigned for a more 
congenial life. Mrs. Thomas has been 
one of the foremost educational women of 
the state, and her resignation is a great 
surprise and disappointment to the school 
people of the state, county, and city, al- 
though she is congratulated upon the 
cause of her resignation. 


of Grammar, Primary, and 


this season, 
year’ are greater than ever before. 


ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, O. 
TOPEKA, VANSAF, 


8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 


Clear. Concise. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo! 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Admirable 


Features 


NM 


. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

- Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

- Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

- Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

- Movements toward Confederation. 

- Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 830 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
2083 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


3 Somerset St,, Boston. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. 

phe Real Chinese cers Holeombe. Dodd, Mead, Co, N.Y 

‘or the Hon rbour, D. 
Ou t0 trate meyer. 
The Message & r Essays ......... Mith. Mil 
The Taylor School Readers—First Reaaer.......... Taylor. Werner Schoe Book Uo. 
Lives of the Kngigh Johnson. Cassell & Co. 

Kentucky Cardinal and Allen. Macmill 

Spanish High-Ways and By-Ways................... Rates. 
BotaDy.. +++ sone seve Bailey. 1.10 
principles of Religious Education .................. paces Longmans,Green,&Co., “ 1.25 
Bearers Of ase Drury. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “1,25 
The Lane that Had no Turning..................... Parker. Doubleday, Page @ to, » 150 
The Theology of Modern Literature ..... Wilson. Charles Scribner’s Sons «3.00 
A Manual o Patrology Stearns. “ 1.50 
When George the Third Was King........ gon. E. P. Dutton & Co. se 
Zodiac ves Seanning. “1.50 


E. F. DeNormandie is no longer con- 
nected with Thomas R. Shewell & Co., 
severing his connection with the company 
November 1. We understand M. J. 
O’Brien, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Norwood, and later connected 
with Ginn & Co. and the American Book 
Company, Will assist Mr. Shewell in the 
Boston office. 


MISCELLANY. 

A certain politician, lately condemning 
the government for its policy concerning 
the income tax, is reported to have said, 
“They'll keep cutting the wool off the 
sheep that lays the golden eggs until they 
pump it dry.” ; 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


“Maud, you and I are now one. It only 
remains to be decided which is the one. 
I tried to win you, didn’t 1?” 

“Yes, Harold.” 

“And I won. That seems to settle it.” 

“Not quite, Harold. You tried to win 
me. You succeeded. Then you are the 
winner, are you not?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And I am the won.” 


Two ministers were crossing a lake in 
a storm. When matters became most 
critical, some one cried out, “The two 
ministers must pray!” “Na, na,” said 
the boatsman. “The little ane can pray 
if he likes, but the big ane maun tak an 
oar,” - 


“You'll get run in,” said the estria 
to the cyclist without a light. _ 

“You'll get run into,” responded the 
rider, as he knocked the other down and 
ran up his spine. ) 

“You'll get run in, too,” said the police- 
man, as he stepped from behind a lamp- 
post and seized the bike. 

Just then another scorcher came along 
without a light, so the policeman had ta 
run in two.—Exchange. 


“Now, pupils, I would like to have you 
call each other by your right names. 
Don’t say Sam when a boy’s name is 
Samuel, or Dan for Daniel.” A small boy 
just then raised his hand, and when asked 
what he wanted, said, “Please, sir, may I 
sit with Jimuel?” 

Employer—‘Well, Charles, I suppose 
you have earned your wages this week?” 

Office Boy—‘‘Yes, sir; considering how 
hard I have worked not to earn them, I 
think I have.” 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


You may know of one or more teachers 
to whom you think the weekly visit of the 
Journal of Education would add pleasure 
to the school life and become an uplifting 
influence in the schoolroom. If so, send 
us the names on a postal. We will send 
free to these sample copies of the Journal 
of Education. 

If you care to solicit their subscriptions, 
please so state on your postal, and we will 
mail you our club rates and special dis- 
count to solicitors, which we will allow 
you if you secure one or more new sub- 


. scriptions to the Journal of Education. 


@ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 

e to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


the Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, lists, 
and other teachers to collegés, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of plese 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wantel 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


A Good Thing! 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EpucATION in book form. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 


Es The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, 
= , 


Boston Binrer 


with ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


printed on the front 


Our New Binder 


will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JouRNAL, and tS cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packi 


ng. Or it will be 
Given F'rece 


to any present subscriber sending us a new six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. 

Ellenville, N. ¥. — Our superintendent wrote you some three weeks ago in relation to securing a 
teacher, and you submitted several names. Later it was deemed advisable to employ a teacher who ten- 
dered her services, living a few miles from here; but owing to illness she has been compelled to relin. 
quish her position, We wish now to have you send us a teacher at the earliest possible date , and leave 
the matter entirely in your hands, — L. R. BENEDICT, acting president Board of Education, Nov. 1, 1900. 

Telegram. — Have sent Miss M¢Veau, already recommended to you, and stil! available. — To Mr, 
BENEDICT, Nov. 1. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and. Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 


The Albert my Central 
Teachers’ 


September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- Musi 
unten, High Schools, Public Schools, etc. "Prompt Hall, 


B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 
TEACHERS?’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


every 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Bostun, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU sent 


Efficient as-istauts. wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci+1 advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE eee 
S CHERM Ril OR TEACHERS’ AGENCY bees in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Joun c. Rooxwext, | Managers. 
EVERETT O. FISK & OQ., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 95 King St. West, Toronto. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapoite. 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bldg.. Franciaco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N.Y, 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpG. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


W ; ; We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agen cy. WM. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRASIFMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented - 


by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAmEs F. Wix is, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper 


price, 25 cents, 
2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
By James F. Wixuis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING. CO., 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street, 
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Great American Educators. 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 
8 Lreceived from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 


My DEAR Dr. WINsHI?: Some days ago 
your new book, ** Great American Educat 
pleased to see these essays of yours broug 


own that have not been printed before. The book, 


ors,” with chapters on American Education. I am greatly 
ht together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 


lam sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 
points felicito: sly. 


. You have seized the strategical ’ 
Very truly yours, W. T. HARRIS, Commissioner, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D. 
Oberlin College: 

It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s‘* Great American Educators” in your“ Great 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these brief 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 

SurT. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasureand inspira- 

tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 

ou on the high order of work you have done. 
May the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 


I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 


It will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven, Pa., 
Normal Schoo! : 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ** Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so gooda book. When I come to 

lan for next year! hope to make it a required 
book in the course of professional reading. 


M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Wiuship’s ‘‘ Great 
American Educators’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it wasa hoppy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own couutry, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASON S. STONE, of Vermont: 

I have read with delight “Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School: 2 

‘*Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
veacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


HELPS FOR 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 


By S.C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti of poems written to answet 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 


For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avessure, Author of 
** Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 


A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will chosen naturally. The 
drawings are +o simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morse, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 centa. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There is a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
= tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 
1. Fractical Grammar. 500 Exer- 


cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
babes mg B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable ior beginners, with answers. 


Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Tweifth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
— exercises, and is one of the most valua- 

le works on composition ever written. 


3 


4 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
ona novel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. by Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual. 
It is abook of Exercises,—not ordinary ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 

By Wu. E. Sueivon, Rosa A. Durrie.p, 

Mary Bette St. Joun Pear- 


son, and Appice M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Wintnror. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 


“ One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Surr. Tuomas M. Baturer, Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON : 
2 Somerset Street 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING/ 


HOME The University of Chicago 


STUDY offers over 225 elementary and coliege 
courses by correspondence in 28 of 
its Departments, cag Pedagogy, History, the 
Languages, English, Mathematics, Physiography, 
Zoblogy, Physiology, Botany, etc. Instruction is 
personal, University credit is granted fur college 
courses successfully completed. Work may begin 
atanytime. Forcircular address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
eow (Div. P), CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMPANY pegs je New York » 


43-47 East 50th St. 
N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


«++ Boston, Mass. 


&) Any boy 


@ 


promptly, second-hand or new, at re- 
duced prices, and singly or by the 
dozen, fostage or expressage free 


6) School Books 
Of all Publishers 


Brand new, and complete alphabetical 
catalogue /-ee, if you mention this ad 
& Noble 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 


Horace Mann 


the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Prwe, 50 cents. 


New ENGLAND PuBLisHINnG Co,, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


WwW HEN writing to advertisers please mention 
the “Journal of Education.” Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pane CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Specia 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


M455- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is callea 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BoyprEn, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
W. P. Beoxwirs. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircusuxG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Princiva). 


Principal, 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Wiysurp, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, rel ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Lauri. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
** Galileo of Education,”’ as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascnam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 828 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING OO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 3 Somerset St. 
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